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“NOSSUH, BOSS, WE DON’T EXPECT TO BUY NO FEED NEXT SPRING” 


The Most Largely Circulated Farm Weekly on Earth 
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How to Succeed With Hairy Vetch 


The Alabama Experiment Station at Auburn Gives Practical Instructions 


{ E curse of agriculture, says the experiment sta- 
; tion of the Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, 
Ve is poor soils “Our soils are poor,” the statement 
Ba i “because they are lacking in sufficient available 
3 Bebo: nitrogen, and organic matter (humus).” 
Seg After a physician diagnoses a 
/ case his next step is to prescribe 
a treatment, or remedy. This is 
what the Alabama station did, in 
these words: “Liberal applications 
of phosphatic fertilizer in the 
growing of both summer and win- 
ter legumes will go a long way to- 
ward removing the cause—that of 
poor soils.” 

After this general statement was 
oS made, the spokesmen (Dean M. J. 
© Funchess and J. C. Lowery, extension agronomist) said 

that of all the winter legumes used for soil building, 
hairy vetch has proved the most satisfactory. It has 
several desirable qualities :— 

i, It will grow in every county and on practically every 


soil type. 
Z It is not difficult to sow and is easily grown, 


$. It rarely needs lime. 
4 It is cold-resistant. 
+ $. The seed are relatively cheap. 
6 It can be sowed in the fall after harvest and turned 
ander in the spring in time to plant corn or cotton, 
7. When sowed with oats for hay it can be cut in time 
for planting corn, thus growing two crops a year. 
Other winter Jegumes are being considered. Austrian 
peas are very promising at this time, but until the supply 
~ of seed is sufficient to meet the needs of farmers it will 
be confined to a limited acreage. For this reason the 
‘Alabama station is sticking to hairy vetch. However, 
Austrian peas are very promising. 
Being convinced as to the merits of hairy vetch the 
 feader naturally wants to know how to succeed with 
Bi crop. 
* On the time of planting, Dean Funchess and Mr. 
said :— 
"Vetch should be planted the last half of Sep- 
r and early October. Experiments at Auburn 
that vetch planted the last of September 
ag the most nitrogen. Years of weather records 


- ¥, 0. DAVIS 


that, as an average, there is usually some 
oye the last of September. Extremeiy early or 
plantings may succeed but they are very risky.” 
if the seed are broadcast, the rate is 20 pounds per 
§ sowed in Urills, 15 pounds per acre. John Blake, 


" Sounty agent for Dallas County—the leading hairy vetch 


County in Alabama—recommends more seed in order to 
a good stand, 


What Method of Sowing Shall I Use? 
¥ SOWING the seed, Dean Funchess and Mr. 
Lowery covered several methods as follows:— 
Drilling. — “Experience shows that drilling 
Safest and surest method 
iting vetch. The three-row 
‘drill is very practical for use 
the cotton middles. It insures 
form depth of covering; it 
Ms the young plants against 
by alternate freezing and 
ig; it makes possible the use 
“dfy soil for inoculation; it, 
eS an even distribution of 
and makes it possible to sow 
before all of the cotton, is 
The time and depth of 
ig can be controlled better by 
# drill. The middle slot usu- 
closed. 


San drilling, use very narrow 
sto avoid opening wide fur- 
Mat may fill with soil wash- 


By P. O. DAVIS 


Editor, Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


ings after heavy rains. Where possible, fix a chain or 
drag behind the plows to drag the dirt into the drill 
furrows. If this is not possible, make one trip through 
the middle with a sweep or top harrow to fill furrows.” 


Knocker Distributor.—“Many farmers pile 400 
pounds of basic slag on a floor or wagon body, pile 
the seed which have received the commercial inocu- 
lation on top of the slag, and half a bushel or more of 
the air-dry inoculated soil and stir thoroughly the 
whole mixture. Put this out by making two trips to 
each cotton middle with the ‘knocker’ distributor. Be 
sure to use a short, narrow scooter. A little trial with 
the knocker will show how to put this mixture out at 
the correct rate per acre. 

“Furrows should be filled as in the use of the three- 
row drill.” 

Broadcast.—“In sowing broadcast, especially in 
Southeast Alabama, a method frequently used is to 
cover the seed by listing the ground to the cotton 
stalks. Another way is to make one trip to the middle 
with the middle burster, thereby lapping the dirt to the 
cotton stalks. This method throws the seed nearer the 
phosphate under the cotton.” 

Disking.—“Disking is a fairly successful method, 
especially if there is enough power to do the disking 
thoroughly.” 

Gee Whizz, or Scrape.— “Covering with a gee 
whizz, or scrape, is so risky that it is hardly wise to put 
it in by either method. Conditions must be very favor- 
able for success with these methods of covering.” 


Phosphate Needed 


XPERIMENTS have shown that vetch makes a 

big response to phosphate. These experiments 

show also that basic slag is the best source of 
phosphate for winter legumes. This means that it is 
better than superphosphate, although either may be 
used; and either should be applied at the rate of 400 
pounds per acre. 


Another advantage of basic slag is that the seed and . 


fertilizer may be mixed without injury to the seed, 
while superphosphate cannot be mixed with the seed 
without injury to inoculation. 


Phosphate is very essential to success with vetch. It 
should be applied at sowing time, especially on the 
heavier lands of the northern half of Alabama, In South 
Alabama, especially Southeast Alabama, a heavy appli- 
cation of phosphate made to the preceding crop of cot- 
ton is in most instances sufficient phosphate for vetch. 


See 


HAIRY VETCH IS FINE FOR | AN ‘ORCHARD COVER CROP—AND FOR EARLY SPRING GRAZING 
This photograph was made on the farm of J 


. A. Kernodle, 
Tallapoosa Coynty, Alabama. 


widely known pecan grower of 


Inoculation Biggest Single Essential 


AILURE to secure good inoculation is by far the 
greatest cause of vetch failures, said Professor 
Funchess and Mr. Lowery. They explained that 
vetch seed can be inoculated with either commercial 
cultures or with soil. For safety they recommend both, 
realizing that without inoculation vetch is sure to fail. 


In using commercial cultures follow directions on the 
package. These are clear and simple. On how to use 
soil they said :— 

“When sowing ‘broadcast—and only a_ small 
quantity of inoculated soil is available—it is rec- 
ommended that the seed be moistened with water 
sweetened with syrup and then be rolled thoroughly 
in the dry inoculated soil. 

“Where the three-row grain drill is used, inocu- 
lated soil, previously screened and air-dried, may be 
put in the fertilizer hopper of the drill, thus per- 
mitting the seed and inoculated soil to come in 
direct contact in the bottom of each furrow. At 
least one-half bushel of this inoculated soil per 
acre should be used. When sowing inoculated seed 
cover immediately, for a few minutes of strong 
sunlight will kill inoculation.” 


For further details, farmers are referred to their 
county agents. Meantime, Professor Funchess and 
Mr. Lowery insist that if vetch seed are sowed in the 
right way at the right time—including inoculation: and 
phosphate—failure is very improbable. And experi- 
ence has revealed that for every dollar spent for vetch 
seed and inoculation more than four dollars are re- 
turned in the form of larger yields of cotton or corn 


which follow. 
o—d— 
Rape Good Fall Grazing Crop 


WARF Essex rape may be grown in the fall and 
D spring as a forage crop for sheep, hogs and cattle. 

It requires a very fertile, well prepared soil, 
about the same as that required for turnips. When 
sowed properly and under favorable conditions, rape 
will yield heavy crops of forage, frequently as much as 
18 to 20 tons per acre. 

The seed should be sowed in September or early 
October in rows 24 to 30 inches apart at the rate of 
two to three pounds per acre. The seedbed should be 
put in fine condition and the seed may be sowed by hand 
or with a garden drill when only small areas are sowed. 
Particular care should be taken not to sow the seed too 
deep—about the depth of usual sowing of turnip and 
cabbage seed is recommended. 

With ideal soil and weather conditions, a satisfactory 
crop may be secured from broadcasting at the rate of 
four to five pound of seed per acre. Good results have 
also been obtained by sowing broadcast with one-half 
bushel of rye and three pounds of rape. On account of 
weeds and baking of the surface soil it is advisable to 
sow in drills and cultivate three or four times during 

the early growth of the plant. The 
crop ordinarily is ready to use in 
8 to 10 weeks after planting. 


When cut for feed the plant 

should be cut above the crown, 
usually about four inches above 
the ground in order that a new 
crop may come out quickly. Rap2 
has a high feed value and may be 
‘fed to sheep, hogs, and dry cattle 
at any time. On account of a ten- 
dency to taint the milk, it should 
not be fed to milk cows until after 
milking. Owing to the danger of 
bloat to sheep and cattle they 
should be put on the rape gradual- 
ly at first. 

E. W. NEASHAM, 

GEO. H. REYMOND. 
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COTTON PRICES WILL GO HIGHER IF WE 
MARKET SLOWLY 
Le year the price received for cotton by pro- 


















































ducers during September was 22% cents and in 
October 21 cents. 

The crop of the United States last year, or in 1927, 
was 12,955,000 bales and the carry-over July 31, 1927, 
7,800,000 bales, making a total American supply for the 
cotton year 1927-28 of 20,755,000 bales. 

The carry-over of American cotton July 31, 1928, 
was about 5,000,000 bales, and if we add to this carry- 
over an estimated American crop of 14,500,000 bales, 
we have a total American supply for the cotton year 
1928-29 of 19,500,000 or 1,255,000 bales less than was 
available for 1927-28. 

With this 1,255,000 bales more cotton probably avail- 
able in September, 1927, the price to producers was 
22% cents a pound, whereas with the 1,255,000 bales 
less probably available in September, 1928, the price on 
September 21 was not over 16 cents a pound to the pro- 
ducers. Why this difference? Last year the merchants 
and other speculators paid too high a price and most 
of them lost money, while some of them “went broke.” 
This year the price is too low. Last year the country 
prices were above market quotations while this year 
they are below. A case of the burned child respecting 
the fire; but what better proof could there be than the 
facts mentioned above that the cotton market is con- 
trolled by speculation and speculators? 

I 

With these plain tacts before them, still at every op- 
portunity offered, most producers. side with the cotton 
exchanges, merchants, and speculators against the gov- 
ernment in its efforts to furnish correct reports for the 
protection of producers. For instance, when we had 
semi-monthly condition reports the fluctuations after 
these reports were less marked than they had been previ- 
ously when we had one crop report a month and less 
than this year when we have had only one a month. Of 
course, this did not suit the speculators and they waged 
a bitter war on these frequent or semi-monthly reports. 
3 They were able to have them abolished and even the 
monthly report reduced, because Southern Congressmen 
and Senators and Southern producers joined with the 
cotton exchanges, spinners, merchants, and other specu- 
lators to have the reports prohibited. 

The case is pathetic, because it seems hopeless. Pro- 
ducers seem unable to understand, that under the present 
speculative control of the cotton markets their only 
protection is the accurate forecasts and reports issued 
by the government. If there were no private forecasts 
or reports and no speculative control of the cotton 
market, then supply and demand would rule and fore- 
casts by the government would not be so necessary, but 
so long as the market is almost wholly speculative, dis- 
interested, accurate reports such as issued by the United 
States Crop Reporting Board are the only protection 
to producers. 

II 

It is true that these reports are not adequate protec- 
tion and never can be until some means is found to 
substitute supply and demand for speculation as the 
controlling factor in determining cotton prices. 


In view of the facts as to supply, stated in the first 
part of this article, and the probable demand, there is 
only one possible reason for cotton selling in Septem- 
ber, 1928, for 6 cents a pound or $30 a bale less than in 
1927, and that one reason is speculative control of the 
markets. 

If we do not produce over 14,500,000 bales of cotton 
in 1928, it should bring better than 20 cents a pound, 
and if it does not bring that much producers may thank 
the speculative control of the market and their own 
support of the speculators against all attempts which 
have been made for their protection. 

Either prices were too high in September, 1927, or 
they are too low in 1928. Probably cotton was too 
high in September, 1927, if supply and. consumption 
had ruled, and certainly too low in September, 1928, but 
in both cases it is plain that the cause is a speculative 
control of the markets. 

The 1928 crop should bring at least 20 cents a pound 
and if it does not it will not be because of our excessive 
supply over and above the needs of the world for 
American cotton. 


OUTLOOK FOR SHEEP 
Dx the next nine months, the outlook for 





the ‘sheep industry is good. The marketing and 
slaughter of lambs has increased and there has 
been an improved consumptive demand for lamb, and a 
continued good world demand for wool. With refer- 





ence to the long-time outlook, however, the Department 
of Agriculture says that sheep production in the United 
States has been expanding rapidly and that growers 
from now on should use caution in regard to adding to 
their flocks. 

The increase in the lamb slaughter has been largely 
offset by the upward trend in the consumers’ demand 
for lamb with the result that prices have been com- 
paratively steady for several years. ‘Fhe domestic mar- 
ket can absorb some increase in lamb production each 
year at least in line with normal increase in population. 

The world demand for wool in 1929 seems likely to 
continue as good or better than in 1928. Growth of 
population, increased business activity, and other fac- 
tors will tend to strengthen the demand for wool. The 
stocks of wool in the important surplus producing 


countries are but slightly larger than at the corre-. 


sponding date last year. 
ARE YOUR PLANS ALL MADE TO ATTEND? 


GREAT dairy show was held at Memphis, 
A Tennessee, in 1927. So successful was this 

show that the National Dairy Association de- 
cided to return the National. Dairy Show to Memphis 
in 1928. This is the more remarkable because it took 
two years’ persistent work to induce the directors to 
come South first in 1927. They were reluctant to come 
South because of a fear that it could not be made a 
success so far from the sections of-largest production. 
But the interest in dairying in the South was so great 
that the 1927 National Dairy Show was the most suc- 
cessful and most largely attended National Dairy Show 
held for many years. 

So well pleased were the directors of the National 
Dairy Association with the first show held in the South, 
in 1927, that they broke all former’ rules and came back 
to Memphis with their great dairy exposition in 1928 
—October 13-20. 

It is pretty certain that this is the last National Dairy 
Show that will be held in the South, at least for many 
years. The dairy association has had an agreement 
with the City of St. Louis, Missouri, for several years 
by which the National Dairy Show is to make its per- 
manent home in St. Louis on condition that the city 
provide suitable housing and other facilities. After 
two years’ delay St. Louis has now satisfied the direc- 
tors of the dairy association, and it is almost certain 
that in the future National Dairy Shows will be held 
in that city. 

In view of the fact that this is the last National 
Dairy Show which will be held in the South, our dairy- 
men and others interested in the dairy development of 
the South should make a special effort to attend the 
one that will be held in Memphis, Tennessee, in con- 
nection with the Tri-State Fair, October 13-20, 1928. 
We are not asking that our readers attend the National 
Dairy Show as a source of entertainment, although no 
more interesting outing is open to farm folks; nor are 
we asking our readers to attend this show for the 
benefit of the National Dairy Association and the Mem- 
phis Tri-State’Fair; but we are asking them to attend 
this great dairy show for their own benefit. The de- 
velopment of the South in dairying during recent years 
is one of the outstanding examples of agricultural prog- 
ress in the last two decades and we are concerned most 
seriously with the future sound growth of the industry. 
If we are to maintain our successful dairy development 
we must get better cows, train more good dairymen, 
and produce more home-grown Southern feeds. 

The National Dairy Show offers opportunities un- 
equalled by any other institution for seeing and learning 
what constitutes the best in dairy cows. It offers the 
dairyman an opportunity to study the form and breed- 
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weather. 


_ing of the best dairy cattle and to see and study the 
best modern equipment or tools with which the 

dairymen work. And even more than all these, the 
National Dairy Show cannot fail to afford an inspita- 


tion'to any dairyman, be he one of long experience or. 


only an inexperienced beginner, because the best dairy- 
men, the best dairy cattle, the best dairy equipment and 
methods will all be there and none can mingle with the 
best in his line without being encouraged to do better 
and receive real aid to his efforts to do better. 


There will not be a dairy show in matty years which 
Southern people can attend with as little expense and 
inconvenience and it is practically certain that there 
never was a National Dairy Show held equal to the 


one which will be held at Memphis, Tennessee, October ~ 


13-20, 1928. No‘ better National Dairy Show wag eyer 


held than the one held at Memphis last year and more — 


dairy cattle, more and better educational exhibits, and 
more and better dairy equipment is already assured for 
the 1928 show. 


This dairy show, will aid the South only if Southern 
farmers attend it, or it will aid the dairy industry of 
the South just in proportion to the numbers of South- 
ern farmers who attend and study its exhibits. 


FARM PROFITS PRETTY SLIM 


‘ j J HAT do farmers make on their investment 
in farm land, machinery, livestock, ete? 
People usually consider they are not doing 
well at all unless they can make 6 or 8 per cent on their 
investments. Figures by the United States Department 
of Agriculture covering several thousand farms show 
that farmers on the average in recent years at least 
can't expect to earn more than 5 per cent on their farm 
investments. 
varied all the way from 5.7 per cent profit in 1919-29 
to 4.2 per cent loss“in 1920-21. Last year the rate was 
3.4 per cent profit; 1926, 2.9 per cent profit. The aver- 
age for nine years is about 134 per cent profit. Ac 
cording to these figures, farmers would be better off 
financially if they sold their farms and invested in 4 
per cent government bonds. It all goes to prove that 
it takes a genius to make big money on the farm. 


Other figures by the Department of Agriculture 
show the wage earnings of the average farm family, 
the average hired hand, and the average factory em- 
ployee. Last year the wage earnings of the average 
farm family were $717 as compared with $584 for the 
average farm hand and $1,301 for the average factory 
employee. Is it any wonder that many ambitious young 
farmers are leaving the farm for the city? Further- 
more, the wages.of the farm family are only about 
three-fourths as great as they were in 1919-20, while 
those of the factory employee are slightly better. 


TAXES STILL INCREASING 


EDERAL, state, and local governments in the 
United States will collect in taxes this year ap 
proximately $9,000,000,000, according to Max 


Graves, tax commissioner of New York. This, he said, ~ 


is nearly $700,000,000 more than the biggest amount 
collected for taxes for all purposes in any one year 
during the recent World War. He also said that the 
last Congress appropriated about $500,000,000 more 
than was appropriated by Congress the first year of the 
Coolidge Administration. 

This $9,000,000,000 tax bill means that every maf, 
woman, and child in the United States will pay af 
average of $75 in taxes this year, which is equivalent 
to $525 for a family of seven. These figures show how 
stupendous has become the amount of our taxes, and 
how important it is that every possible precaution be 
taken to put into office men who will see that our tax 
money is spent as judiciously as possible and that every 
reasonable economy is practiced. High taxes are neces 
sary, if we are to have better schools, better roads, and 
better everything else. One is willing to pay high taxes 
if he gets something in return. If we don’t get it, it 18 
our fault. The moral is that every individual should 
make it his or her business to see that the right 
of folks are elected to our offices. 


res 


‘G<. ‘em both barrels at once.” That was a com) > 


mon household phrase in the writer’s community 


used to describe a situation that called for very” — 
The phrase might now — 


urgent and immediate action. 
be well applied to the sowing of hairy; vetch and other 
winter cover crops. With October here, every Wi 

lost before sowing means that the crop will have just 
that much less chance to get, a good start before col 
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Since 1919, the rate earned or lost has” 
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dy the VERYBODY knows that the biggest news of 
€ best E this month is about the Presidential campaign. A 
¢, the political deluge marked by fierce, dark currents and 
Ispita- cross-currents never before known in our history has 
nce or jnundated North, South, East, and West. Questions 
dairy. of prohibition, farm relief, power 
nt and control, immigration, town vs. coun- 
ith the try, and Catholic vs. Protestant, 
better meet and mix with a strange fury 
. of torrent and eddy and back- 
which wash. 
¢ and To present calmly and impar- 
there tially as regards parties and candi- 
to the dates a sort of untouched photo- 
ctober © graph of the political mind and 
$ ever CLARENCE POB mood of America as the election 
more - approaches is the object of this review. 
s, and 
ed for Why Many Dry Democrats Support Hoover 
sthern O BEGIN with, let us listen with high respect for 
ry of his sincerity and courage to the typical Southern 
Souths dry Democrat who feels it his duty to break over 


party lines and vote for Hoover—‘just as we shall then 
listen to the Western farmer Republican who is bolt- 
ing his party nominee in order to vote for Smith, 


Ask this typical, intelligent, conscientious Southern 


tment Detnocrat who is scratching the head of the ticket this 
etc,? year the reasons for his action, and you. get an answer 

doing somewhat as follows :— 
| their “I believe every man ought to select a party that best 
tment fits his political ideals, and generally support that party. 
show There are two duties, however, that should rise supe- 
least rior to my party allegiance. One is duty to my God. 
farm} The other is duty to my country. Whenever I am con- 
t hag vinced that the policies of my party run counter to ‘the 
19-20 righteousness that exalteth a nation’ or would bring eco- 
. was nomic or social disaster to the people, then I must sub- 
ordinate the interests of party to interests that are 

“a higher than party. 

- oa “As a dry Southern Democrat, I find myself unable 
“ind to support Alfred E. Smith for President. I admit 
. that he is a man of ability, of fascinating personality, 
; that with a distinguished record as Governor of New York, 
and with a career free from any taint of graft or scan- 
ilture dal, public or private. His rise from the poverty of 
mil . the sidewalks of New York to a position in which a 
% vision of the White House itself gleams dazzlingly be- 
ip fore him—that career kindles the imagination and in- 
erage spires admiration. He grew up as a sort of errand-boy 
r the of Tammany in the days when Tammany policies weré 
ctory dictated from the saloons of New York City and for a 
oung long time he seems to have largely followed the dicta- 
ther- tions of Tammany. Since he has been Governor, how- 
about ever, it looks as if Tammany has oftener yielded to him 
while ~ than he to Tammany. And I admit that in recent years 
New York City, under Tammany, has probably been 
better governed than Philadelphia or Chicago. It is a 
pity that Governor Smith by his Tammany affiliations 
seems to condone the Tammany of other days when its 
record was a stench in the nostrils of decent Americans, 
the and the sinister methods by which there is still much 
| ap- public plunder and a flagrant neglect of prohibition en- 
Max forcement. Yet I frankly admit that while Tammany 
said, - methods in New York City have been malodorous, 
ount Smith's record as Governor of New York seems to 
year have been as clean as a hound’s tooth, so far as politi- 
the cal graft is concerned. He has not carried Tammany 
note methods into the executive chamber at Albany and | 
the do not believe he would carry them into the White 


House. 


“Nor am I prevented from supporting Smith because 
of his religion. However much the Catholic Church 
may have interfered in politics and government in 
Other nations and in other eras, Governor Smith's 
‘Creed of an American Catholic’ convinces me that he 
believes in a wholly different policy for this country. 
‘As Governor he has shown no partiality to Catholics. 

here seems to me no danger of Catholic domination 
of the American government unless our immigration 
laws should be changed to admit enormous masses of 
South Europeans—and I do not believe Congress will 
ever permit this again. 





“I also confess that I like Smith’s water power 
Policy. When in his speech of acceptance he courage- 
ously denounced the sinister methods of propaganda 
against government ownership as carried on by the 
Power companies of America, he struck a manful blow 
for higher ideals both of government and business. 1 
applauded that. 


“And yet for a consideration that to my mind tran- 
Scends all of these others I cannot support Alfred E. 
Smith for President. America today seems to me at 
the. crossroads as concerns a great moral issue. If 
Someone says that prohibition has not succeeded, my 
answer is that it has not been tried. Mixed up with. 
Politics and dominated by Secretary Mellon, a man 
without sympathy with prohibition, federal enforce- 
Ment has been half-hearted. But in spite of all efforts 
to becloud the issue, Herbert Hoover. seems to me 
Wholeheartedly in favor of prohibition. In a widely- 
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The World’s News: A Monthly Review 


An Independent Interpretation of the Trend of Events 


By? CLARENCE POE 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


published interview two or three years ago, before he 
was a candidate, again in his speech of acceptance this 
year and again last month in his Newark speech, he has 
emphatically declared that prohibition is largely respon- 
sible’ for America’s present prosperity. He does not 
drink. In the issue as drawn today it seems to me 
Alfred E. Smith will regard his election as a mandate 
from the American people to retreat from prohibition 
as fast as possible, while Herbert Hoover will regard 
his election as a mandate to enforce it. Hoover would 
‘work it out constructively’ and Smith destructively. 
Smith does not drink to drunkenness at all but there 
seems no reason to hope that he would personally ob- 
serve the Eighteenth Amendment in the White House. 
How then could he demand law enforcement of others? 
I feel that there would not be a jury in America after 
November 6 who would not feel more hopeless and 
less determined about prohibition enforcement if Smith 
should be elected, or one that would not feel better 
supported in this respect if Hoover is elected. The 
fundamental issue is as to whether we shall maintain 
the high moral ideals of sobriety, self-control and social 
purity that have distinguished our ‘salt of the earth’ in 
America heretofore, or whether we shall surrender 
those ideals for the so-called liberty and license of a 
lawless, half-pagan, half-immigrant new genération in 
our great cities with all that this surrender would in- 
volve in moral and social disaster. That is my reason 
for feeling that I must support Hoover in spite of my 
admiration for Smith in many respects and in spite of 
my traditional party allegiance.” 


Why Many Western Farmer-Republicans 
Support Smith 


AVING listened now to this typical Southern 
Democratic explanation for breaking over party 
lines here, let us listen to the reasons given by 
a host of Western farmer Republicans for refusing to 
support their own Presidential nominee. Ask one oi 
these typical Western dry Republican farmers to state 
his position and his answer would be about as follows: 


“IT am a Republican and I believe in prohibition but 
I am voting for Smith. I am doing so because I be- 
lieve the farm relief issue outweighs prohibition and 
outweighs parties. For Smith to win he must hold the 
South and win much of the West and neither South 
nor West is wet. When he presents his wet program 
in Congress, therefore, it will be sat upon so impress- 
ively as to show the world that the bulk of this coun- 
try outside of the big cities and the foreign vote, wants 
an honest effort to enforce the Eighteenth Amendment 
as the Democratic platform promised. 


“This Presidential campaign cannot be decisive as to 
prohibition, for there are yet Congress and the people 
to check Smith’s wet program if he wins. This Presi- 
dential campaign will be decisive as to the form of 
farm relief, however, for Congress and the people have 
already twice approved farm relief and are ready to 
act again. If Smith is elected, Congress-will again 
pass a bill embodying the McNary-Haugen surplus 
control idea and Smith will sign it. If Hoover is 
elected he will veto it. 


“That is the issue in the West. It will take Presi- 
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POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY 
LIFE: “AUTUMN SHOOTING” 


46 FT USED to live from one fall to the next just 
for hunting,” said a friend who joined us 
on a horseback ride last Sunday afternoon; 

and then he told us about this poem by Harry 

Wm. Herbert, an ante-bellum American poet 

who wrote under the nom de plume of “Frank 

Forester” :— 

It is brilliant autumn time, the most brilliant time 
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of a 

When the gorgeous woods are gleaming ere the leaves 
begin to fall; . 

When the maple boughs are crimson, and the hickory 
shines like gold, : 

When the noons are sultry hot and the nights are 
frosty cold. 

When the country has no green but the sword grass 
by the rill, P 

And the willow in the valley, and the pine upon the 

ill; 

When the pippin leaves the bough and the sumach’s 
fruit is re 

And the quail is piping loud from the buckwheat where 
he fed. 

When the sky is blue as steel, and the river clear as 

lass, 

When the mist is on the mountain and the network 
on the grass; 

When the harvests are all housed and the farmer’s 
work is done, 

And the woodland is resounding with the spaniels and 
the gun. 

‘ —Frank Forester. 
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dent, House, and Senate to change our prohibition laws. 
me only take a President to give us a plan of farm 
relief. 


“I admit that Herbert Hoover is a great man, a clean 
man, a real statesman rather than a mere politician. He 
is a great industrially-minded genius rather than a 
politically-minded genius, and with him as President, 
manufacturers, labor, and business would have a won- 
derful leader, and his fine ideals of social justice and 
equality of opportunity would be advanced in many 
fields. He would promote industrial progress and gen- 
eral business prosperity. His is a constructive mind 
and would not just veto farm relief measures as Cool- 
idge did without offering something at least partially 
remedial as a substitute. But on the all-important mat- 
ter of so handling American farm crops as to give 
them the equivalent of a protective tariff even when a 
surplus is produced for export, he not only has no plan; 
he has not even accepted.the principle. It may seem a 
pity to defeat Herbert Hoover when he would probably 
make a bigger and better President than Coolidge, 
Harding, Taft, McKinley, or Harrison who were all 
successful candidates. But this year Alfred E. Smith has 
drawn that ‘surplus control’ farm relief issue which was 
never clearly drawn in any other election, and on that 
issue Herbert Hoover must toe the mark or he cannot 
get our votes. xg 


“Smith put his finger on the vital spot as regards 
farm prosperity when he said that the great fundamen- 
tal trouble with the farmer is that he buys everything 
in a protected American market and sells his main crops 
in an unprotected, free trade, world market. There is a 
moral issue for you as surely as prohibition is. The 
farmer is held up and made to pay the benefits of pro- 
tection to every manufacturer and every industrial 
laborer in this country without getting more than $1 
back for every $10 he pays out. That is fundamentally 
immoral. When Mr. Hoover showed in his Newark ad- 
dress that as a result of our tariff policy, etc., industrial 
wages will buy far more units of bread and butter— 
farm food products—here than in Europe, it is strange 
he did not realize that this simply means a far bigger 
shortage of farm income as compared with industrial 
income here than in Europe. We Western farmers 
have always supported the protective tariff, which 
means that here in America we have higher prices for 
goods and higher wages for labor than in the rest of 
the world. But if that is to continue we nmst also have 
higher prices for farm crops. The exportable surplus 
must be sold at the best prices we can get on a world 
market, but what is sold in America must be sold as 
if it were not in competition with the coolie labor of 
China, India, Egypt, and the half-pauper labor of other 
countries. This is the principle involved and it must 
be worked out. If the McNary-Haugen bill turns out 
in part to be impracticable we will retain its practicable 
portions and change the other features to make the gen- 
eral principle work. Somehow or other the so-called 
‘American system’ of protection must be so manipu- 
lated as to provide higher standards of living for 
American farmers and not solely for industrial work- 
ers. That is what our Western Republican Senators 
and Representatives were voting for when they sup- 
ported the McNary-Haugen idea, and if Smith is for 
it, and Hoover against it, then we are for Smith.” 

We believe these two statements correctly portray 
the basic reasons for the two great political shifts now 
seen in the South and West. We present them as part 
of an endeavor accurately to portray the news of 
America as reflected in the existing political situation. 





| THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY | 


What Do You Know About Dahlias? 


HE American Dahlia Society last week celebrated 

their 350th anniversary of the discovery of the 

dahlia with an exhibition of more than 5,000 varie- 
ties in Madison Square Garden, New York City. As 
the press dispatches add :— 


“These varieties ranged in size from the small- 
‘ est pompoms less than an inch across to spiked 
varieties more than a foot in diameter. After 
seven years’ exploration in Mexico, Francisco Her- ~ 
nandez returned in 1578 to the Court of Phillip II 
of Spain with the dahlia plant. He had been sent 
to study-and report on the floriculture of the 
western world and in the gardens of the Aztecs 
found the dahlia and later gave an account of it 
in a book published in Rome. It was named for 
Andreas Dahl, Swedish botanist.” 








| A*THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 


O SIN by silence when we should protest, makes 
cowards out of men. The human race has climbed 
on protest. Had no voice been raised against in- 
justice, ignorance, and lust, the inquisition yet would 
serve the law, and guillotines decide our least disputes. 
The few who dare must speak and speak again to right 
the wrongs of many.—John W. Davis. 
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The Facts About Cottonseed Meal 


Its Value as a Feed Not Yet Fully Realized: How to Use It 


\" ’ 7 ITH every 500-pound bale of cotton lint there 
is produced on an average about 1,000 pounds 
of cotton seed. In other words, with a 14,- 
000,000-bale crop of lint there is produced 7,000,000 
tons of cotton seed, or about 450,000,000 bushels. These 
seed have a food and feed value 
which has not up to this time been 
appreciated at anywhere near their 
full worth. 

If 86 per cent, or about 6,000,000 
tons of seed from a 14,000,00-bale 
crop of lint, reach the oil mills 
there is produced approximately 
700,000,000 pounds of oil and bet- 
ter than 2,500,000 tons of cotton- 
seed meal and 1,750,000 tons of cot- 
tonseed hulls. The feeding value 





TAIT BUTLER 


of raw cotton seed is high, the total digestible nutri- . 


ents being 80 per cent as compared with 85.7 per cent 
for corn. But there is an excess of oil in raw cotton 
seed which limits the amount that can be fed daily to 
any farm animal. To the extent that cotton 

seed can be satisfactorily fed 
they have the feeding value in- 
dicated, as compared with corn, 
but it is not usually econom- 
ical to feed raw cotton seed to 
livestock. 


The oil or “fat” which the 
oil mills extract from the seed 
is worth more for human food 
and other purposes than for 
livestock feeding. Moreover, 
the by-product, cottonseed 
meal, which is obtained from 
milling the seed, is at once a 
better feed than raw cotton 
seed and is also the cheapest 
source of protein for the 
Southern livestock feeder. In 
addition, the oil mills obtain 
from 500 to 600 pounds of 
cottonseed hulls from each ton 
of seed, which also have a feed 
value equal to a rather low 
grade of grass hay or corn 
stover. To add still further 
to the advantage of milling 
cotton seed, rather than feed- 
ing them raw, the oil mills ob- 
tain from 300 to 325 pounds of 
oil and 75 to 125 pounds of 
linters (short, fuzzy, broken 
cotton lint which adheres to the seed after ginning) 
from each ton of seed. A large part of the oil is of 
high human food value and the linters usually bring 
from:one-quarter to one-third the market price of mer- 
chantable cotton lint. For these reasons cotton seed can 
usually be sold at a price which will buy more feed 
value in the form of cottonseed meal than the raw 
seed contain. 


To the extent that raw cotton seed can be satisfac- 
torily fed, 100 pounds of seed has_about the feeding 
value of 65 to 75 pounds of cottonseed meal. In other 
words, a ton of cotton seed fed in small quantities has 
about the feeding value of 1,400 pounds of cottonseed 
meal. Depending on the price of cottonseed oil, linters, 
and the other by-products obtained in milling cotton 
seed for the oil, it is usually possible for the farmer to 
trade a ton of cotton seed for from 1,500 to 1,800 pounds 
of cottonseed meal, and in some cases the seed may be 
swapped for an equal weight of cottonseed meal. 


Unless there is a long and expensive haul in getting 
the seed to market and the meal back to the farm, it will 
almost always pay the farmer better to sell or exchange 
cotton seed for cottonseed meal, when he can obtain 
as much as 1,500 pounds of meal for a_ton of seed. He 
can usually do better than this and sometimes much 
better, either in swapping his seed for meal with the 
oil mills or by selling his raw seed and buying cotton- 
seed meal at the market prices. 


Feeding Cottonseed Meal 


S STATED above, cottonseed meal furnishes the 
Southern livestock feeder his cheapest source of 
protein of any concentrate. The value of this 

protein is also high, being rich in phosphorus, sulphur, 
and potassium, and it also contains more “lime” than 
most concentrates used for feeding livestock: In view 
of these facts and the excellent results obtained from 
the feeding of cottonseed meal, it is pertinent to ask 
why there is a prejudice in some quarters against the 
feeding of cottonseed meal. The greater part of this 


By TAIT BUTLER 
Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


prejudice exists in the northern part of the United 
States, but some also exists in the South. There seems, 
however, to be little or none of this prejudice against 
cottonseed meal outside of the United States. 


It is claimed, and it is probably a fact, that cotton- 
seed meal contains a small and variable amount of toxic 
(poisonous) substance, and of course, this substance is 
credited with all sorts of undesirable effects. For in- 
stance, this toxic substance is charged with producing 
abortion in cattle. After years of observation as a 
veterinarian the writer doubts very seriously if the 
toxic substance in cottonseed meal ever produced abor- 
tion in a cow or any other animal in the usual course 
of feeding, even though too large quantities of the meal 
had been fed for a long period. He also doubts the 
conclusion so often reached that it is this toxic ma- 
terial in cottonseed meal which produces the blindness 








THESE SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS ARE THRIVING ON A RICH ALFALFA PASTURE 


sometimes seen in cattle fed a long time on excessive 
quantities of cottonseed meal. Excessive quantities of 
other proteins fed for a long time have been known to 
affect the eyes, but we believe it is the excess of pro- 
tein, and probably a vitamine deficiency in the unbalanced 
ration, rather than any toxic material which the meal 
contains that is responsible for these troubles. 

In other words, we believe all the prejudice against 
feeding cottonseed meal to cattle, sheep and horses, and 
to a large extent also as applied to hog feeding, is due 
to the feeding of an unbalanced ration, or too much cot- 
ton seed. Such unbalanced rations lack variety and 
usually some of the necessary vitamines, as well as have 
an excess of protein. 

In the feeding of cottonseed meal to hogs there is 
more evidence that the unsatisfactory results and the 
occasional deaths are due to poisoning by the toxic ma- 
terial which some meals contain in larger quantities 
than others. 

In practical feeding we think not more than, say 
three pounds, of cottonseed meal should be fed per day 
to the average cow, not more than 1% pounds to’ the 
average horse or mule, and not more than 15 to 20 per 
cent of the grain ration should be cottonseed meal in 
the feeding of hogs. If more than 15 per cent of the 
hog ration is cottonseed meal, it is then probably better 
to substitute some other protein concentrate for the cot- 
tonseed meal after it has been fed for a period of, say, 
four weeks. If after feeding even 25 to 35 per cent 
of cottonseed meal in the hog ration for four weeks, 
this is followed for a period of two or three weeks in 
which no cottonseed meal is fed, then another period 
of cottonseed meal feeding may follow for another 
four weeks’ period. 

There is ample proof that any two or any three of 
such rich protein feeds as cottonseed. meal, peanut meal, 
soybean meal, linseed meal, gluten meal are better than 
any, one of these alone, hence we can see no good 
reason for feeding any dairy cow more than three 
pounds of cottonseed meal a day. Of course, when 
the dairy cow is getting green grass or silage and giv- 
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ing three gallons or more of rich milk per day she will 
take more than three pounds of cottonseed meal qa day 
with satisfactory results, but when it is thought best 


to feed more than three pounds daily of such a high ~ 


protein feed as cottonseed meal, it is best and proba 
more economical to add another protein feed rather 
than add other pounds of the single rich protein feed 
then in use. 


Of course, in short feeding periods of, say 90 to 100 
days, much larger amounts of cottonseed meal than three 
pounds daily may be economically fed to beef cattle 
Owing to the usual low price of a pound of digestible 
protein as furnished by cottonseed meal, from six to 
cight pounds may be fed daily to fattening beef cattle 
for 90 to 100 days with most satisfactory results. The 
records of the experiment stations show that the cheap- 
est gains are usually made on beef cattle by the use of 
cottonseed meal- and silage, and cottonseed meal, hulls 
and silage. For short feeding periods most satisfactory 
and economical gains have been made by feeding cot- 
tonseed meal and hulls alone. 


When cottonseed meal is used for feeding it is in- 
telligently bought on the basis of its protein content, 
Formerly cottonseed meal was used largely as a fer- 
tilizer and even yet considerable quantities are used in 
mixed fertilizers, because it 
greatly improves a mixture by 
preventing its becoming hard 
and lumpy. This is about the 
only real reason left for using 
cottonseed meal as a fertilizer, 
because plant foods of equal 
value for increasing crop yields 
may be bought in other ma- 
terials at a lower cost and be- 
cause cottonseed meal is worth 
more as a feed than as a fer- 
tilizer. Because of these facts 
it is an economic waste to use 
cottonseed meal as a fertilizer, 
but where so used it has been 
sold on the basis of its imag- 
inary “ammonia” content. For 
instance, cottonseed meal is 
sold as 714 or 8 per cent meal, 
meaning 7% or 8 per cent of 
so-called ammonia, which is 
equivalent to 6.18 per cent and 
6.59 per cent of nitrogen and 
38.6 per cent and 41.2 per cent 
of protein. That is, the fol- 
. lowing figures show equiva- 
lent amounts of nitrogen and protein :— 


Ammonia Nitrogen Protein 
7 per cent 5.76 per cent %.0 per cent 
7.5 per cent 6.18 per cent 38.6 per cent 


8 per cent 6.59 per cent 41.2 per cent 


At the recent National Fertilizer Conference the fer- 
tilizer producers, farm papers, agricultural colleges, and 
fertilizer control officials agreed to drop the use of the 
word “ammonia” as a measure of the nitrogen content 
of fertilizers and The Progressive Farmer will here- 
after not use the term “ammonia” as a measure either 
of the nitrogen or protein content of any material. 
These are the reasons for stating above the equivalents 
of nitrogen, protein, and ammonia. One of the great- 
est advantages the Southern livestock feeder has is that 
he has an excellent high protein concentrate which fur- 
nishes him digestible protein at less cost per pound than 
is furnished by any other similar feed. 


Editor’s Note.—Next week Dr. Butler expects to dis- 
cuss “Rice By-products and Their Value im Livestock 
Feeding.” 


| _A STANDARD FARM PAPER SAYS 


Horses as Farm Power 

E COULD point to several things which prove 

to us that Michigan farmers are rapidly adopt- 

ing more efficient methods of production. But the 
one which has come most persistently to our attention 
is the wide interest which farmers in every section of 
the state have taken in the. multiple horse 
hitch demonstrations. Both in the lower 
and upper peninsulas have we seen these 
hitches working smoothly, enabling @ 
farmer to do single-handed what, with 
two-horse teams, formerly required two 
and three men to perform. The fine thing 
about the hitches being demonstrated by the extension 











_men is that they enable the driver to handle any num- 


ber of horses as easily as one or two; put all the horseg 
in a position to do a maximum of work, and they keep 
the lazy and the active horse, the unbroken or un 
animal, all in their places, and make each animal. de 
its share and no more.—Michigan Farmer. 7 
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[YIELDS MUST BE INCREASED | 
| AND COSTS DECREASED | 


F FARMING in Alabama and Geor- 

gia is to’ pay an adequate return 
on labor and investment, crop yields 
must be increased. Taking the six-year 
period from 1921 to 1927, Georgia ranked 
next to the bottom in the list of states 
that grow cotton. Alabama, in the pounds 
ofcotton produced per acre, was only one 
jump ahead of Georgia, the state of Ok- 
lahoma coming in between them in the 
list of states. 





The same thing is true of corn yields. 
In a list of the 12 Southern States, ar- 
ranged in the order of the corn yields 
per acre, Georgia stands at the bottom 
and Alabama is just above in eleventh 
place. 

On the other hand, when you look at 
the items of cost in the growing of these 
two crops, which occupy about three- 
fourths of our cultivated land, you will 
find that Georgia and Alabama stand at 
the top of the list. For example, in 
1926 Georgia used more fertilizer under 
cotton than any other state in the coun- 
try. Alabama was second in the list of 
states. North Carolina was third, but 
while Georgia was making an acre yield 
of 131 pounds of lint cotton, and Ala- 
bama 153, North Carolina made a six- 
year average of 257 pounds. 


This does not mean that Georgia and 
Alabama are using too much fertilizer, 
but it does mean, just as the fertilizer 
dealers say themselves, that we are not 
getting the full value of the fertilizer 
we buy. The fertilizer bill on cotton 
in Georgia represents about 20 per cent 
of the total value of the crop. 


What the soils of Georgia and Ala- 
bama need to make them more produc- 
tive is organic matter. There are only 
two ways to supply this. One is with 
stable manure, and the other green manure 
crops grown and turned under. The first, 
except for very limited areas, like the 
garden, is impractica]l. We will never 
have livestock enough in thi§ section of 
the country to supply enough stable ma- 
nure. The only way open is by growing 
crops and turning under vegetative mat- 
ter. 

Cultivating land burns up organic mat- 
fer. There are few sections of the world 
where land is cultivated so continuously 
as in the Southeastern States. 


Just the other day I heard Phil Camp- 








ON THEIR WAY TO THE NATIONAL DAIRY SHOW 


Here are the boys who will represent Georgia in the vocational livestock judging contest 
at the National Dairy Show in Memphis next week. In the back row, left to right, ae} H. 
Wilson, teacher of vocational agriculture, Winterville, Ga., and Richard Smith, Lakeland, Ga. 


Front row, left to right, Rutherford O’Kelley, Harold Fleeman, and Philip Eidson. 
three boys are from the Winterville High School, 


These 
They won the state elimination contest 


held in Athens during the summer. All expenses on this trip are paid by the Georgia teach- 


ers of vocational agriculture. M. D. Mobley 


will make the trip to Memphis with the team. 


Edited by PAUL W. CHAPMAN 
State Director of Vocational Education for Georgia 


bell, director of extension, Georgia State 
College of Agriculture, make a speech. 
He had just returned from Europe where 
he had made a study of farming condi- 
tions. He said that in the “Old” coun- 
try the farmers practiced a rotation. He 
said, I believe, that there was only one 
cultivated crop grown in three years. We 
will have to have more of that sort of a 
system in the South if farming is to be as 
profitable as it must be to provide a 
business that will attract the young men 
who are growing up on the farms to- 
day. That it can be done is evidenced by 
a few communities and a few farmers— 
unfortunately too few. 


The first, and perhaps the most im- 
portant step in increasing yields and de- 
creasing costs is the sowing of winter 
legumes to be turned under. There is a 
wealth of evidence to show that this 
practice will increase yields and as yields 
increase costs go down. Just one exam- 
ple, the average cost of growing 181 
pounds of lint cotton for the state of 
Georgia was $29 per acre; while the cost 
of growing 375 pounds of lint cotton for 
vocational boys was $45. It cost the boys 
more to grow their cotton, but the re- 






































turns were greater. In the case of the 
average for the state the profit per acre 
was only $7.20, while the vocational boys 
made a profit of $30 per acre. 


The same thing is illustrated in the 
work that has been carried on by our 
experiment stations. Below are given 
results of experiments conducted at Au- 
burn, Alabama, to show the value of 
winter legumes. 


In the case of cotton they found that 
the average yield for the period from 
1920 to 1927 in the plots where they 
grew legumes was 574.5 pounds of cot- 
ton, contrasted with a yield of 192.1 for 
the plots on which no legumes were 
grown, but which in every other respect 
were treated in the same way as the 
plots where legumes were turned under. 


The same results were shown with 
corn. The acre yield for the same period 
on the corn plots where legumes were 
grown was 27.7 bushels, while on the 
plot where no legumes were sowed and 
turned under the yield was only 9.5 
bushels. 


It would seem that such evidence 
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till ‘Time to Sow Winter Legumes 


Vocational Boys Tell of Success in Sowing Austrian Peas and Vetch 


would be convincing. The moral of 
these figures is—there’s still time. to sow 
winter legumes. 





AUSTRIAN WINTER PEAS FO 
MIDDLE GEORGIA 


| Dp fall I secured 60 pounds of 
Austrian winter peas from my vo- 
cational teacher and sowed them on two 
acres of land. 


The ground which I selected had not 
been in cultivation for two years, so I 
prepared the seedbed in the following 
manner: After breaking the ground I 
let it stand for about two weeks. Dur- 
ing that time we had several heavy rains 
which settled the ground sufficiently for 
sowing the seed. 








Before sowing I inoculated my seed 
in this way: I used one can of inocula- 
tion to one acre of ground. After dis- 
solving this in a pint of water, I sprinkled 
the inoculation over the seed while they 
were being shaken about on a sheet. In 
this way each seed was inoculated. Then 
I was very careful not to expose the 
seed to the sunshine as the sun will kill 
the bacteria. 


About the middle of October I sowed 
the seed, then harrowed them in, using 
the double disk method so as to get all 
the seed under and not leave ridges in 
the field. 


secured a good stand of peas from 
the sowing. I did not use the peas for 
grazing purposes so I had a crop to 
turn under in the spring. 


The first of May I turned the peas 
under and let them stand two weeks. I 
did this in order to allow the vines to 
begin to decay and mix with the soil. I 
planted my corn about the middle of 
May. I secured a good stand. I have 
worked my corn well and I have a fine 
two-acre patch, which is much better 
than the corn growing on the soil that’ 
did not have some winter legume on it 
last fall. 

I am confident that the Austrian winter 
pea is an ideal improvement crop and 
that it pays the farmer to sow winter 
legumes, for he not only receives a bet- 
ter yield of corn from his ground but 
also improves it for following crops. 


ALGIE DUNHAM, 
Vocational Class, Phoenix 
School, Eatonton, Georgia. 


_— 
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AUBURN EXPERIMENTS SHOW 


The solid lines represent the yield of cotton on the plots where legumes were grown 


turned under. You will note that they are getting better and better. 
Ea _ fePresent the yields on the plots where no legumes were grown. 


The broken lines 


VALUE OF GROWING LEGUMES 


The solid lines represent the yields of corn obtained on the 
grown and turned under. The broken lines represent the yields 
were given the same treatment exeept that no legumes were grown. 


lots where legumes were 
tained on the plots which 
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Here Are Their Promises on Farm Relief” 


ogy 


“The Progvessto Fa 


Listen to Herbert Hoover and Alfred E. Smith Tell Where They Stand 


Here is an extract from Herbert Hoover's speech of acceptance, giving his 


program for farm relief :— 


HE most urgent economic problem 
in our nation today is in agriculture. 
It must be solved if we are to bring pros- 
perity and contentment to one-third of 
our people directly 
and to all of our 
people indirectly. We 
have pledged our- 
selves to find a solu- 
tion. 

In my mind most 
agricultural. discus- 
sions go wrong be- 
cause of two false 
premises. The first 
is that agriculture is 
one industry. It is a 





H. HOOVER 
dozen distinct industries incapable of the 


same organization. The second false pre- 
mise is that rehabilitation will be com- 
plete when it has reached a point com- 
parable with pre-war. Agriculture was 
not upon a satisfactory basis before the 
war. The abandoned farms of the North- 
east bear their own testimony. Gener- 
ally there was but little profit in Mid- 
west agriculture for many years except 
that derived from the slow increases in 
farm land values. Even of more im- 
portance is the great advance in standards 
of living of all occupations since the war. 
Some branches of agriculture have great- 
ly recovered, but taken as a whole it is 
not keeping pace with the onward march 
in other industries. 


Why Agriculture Has Not 
Prospered 


HERE are many causes for failure 
of agriculture to win its full share 
of national prosperity. The after-war 
deflation of prices not only brought great 
direct losses to the farmer but he was 
often left indebted in inflated dollars to be 
paid in deflated dollars. Prices are often 
demoralized through gluts in our markets 
during the harvest season. Local taxes 
have been increased to provide the im- 
proved roads and schools. The tariff on 
some products is proving inadequate to 
rotect him from imports from abroad. 
he increases in transportation rates 
since the war have greatly affected the 
price which he receives for his products. 
Over six million farmers in times of sur- 
plus engage in destructive competition 
with one another in the sale of their 
products, often depressing prices below 
those levels that could be maintained. 
The whole tendency of our civilization 
during the last fifty years has been to- 
ward an increase in the size of the units 
of production in order to secure lower 
costs and a more orderly adjustment of 
the flow of commodities to the demand. 
But the organization of agriculture into 
larger units must not be by enlarged 
farms. The farmer has shown he can 
increase the skill of his industry without 
large operations. He is today producing 
20 per cent more than eight years ago 
with about the same acreage and person- 
nel. Farming is and must continue to be 
an individualistic business of small units 
and independent ownership. The farm is 
more than a business; it is a state of liv- 
ing. We do not wish it converted into a 
mass production machine. Therefore, if 
the farmers’ position is to be improved 
by larger operations it must be done not 
on the farm but in the field of distribu- 
tion. Agriculture has partially advanced 
in this direction through codperatives and 
Is. But the traditional codperative 
is often not a complete solution. 
Differences of opinion as to both causes 
and remedy retarded the completion of a 
constructive program of relief. Our plat- 
form lays a solid basis upon which we 
can build. It offers an affirmative pro- 
gram. 


Tariff and Waterways as Relief 


AX ADEQUATE tariff is the founda- 
tion of farm relief. Our consum- 
ers increase faster than our producers. 
The domestic, market must be protected. 
Foreign p cts raised under lower 
standards of\ living are today competing 
in our home markets. I would use my 
office and. influence. to. give the farmer 


\ 
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the full benefit of our historic tariff 
policy. 

A large portion of the spread between 
what the farmer receives for his prod- 
ucts and what the ultimate consumer pays 
is due to increased transportation charges. 
Increase in railway rates has been one of 
the penalties of the war. These increases 
have been added to the cost to the farmer 
of reaching seaboard and foreign mar- 
kets and result therefore in reduction of 
his prices. The farmers of foreign coun- 
tries have thus been indirectly aided in 
their competition with the American 
farmer. Nature has endowed us with a 
great system of inland waterways. Their 
modernization will comprise a most sub- 
stantial contribution to Midwest farm re- 
lief and to the development of twenty of 
our interior states. This modernization 
includes not only the great Mississippi 
system, with its joining of the Great 
Lakes and of the heart of Midwest agri- 
culture to the Gulf, but also a shipway 
from the Great Lakes to the Atlantic. 
These improvements would mean so large 
an increment in farmers’ prices as to 
warrant their construction many times 
over. There is no more vital method of 
farm relief. 

But we must not stop here. 


Reorganizing Our Crop Marketing 
System 


N OUTSTANDING proposal of the 

party program is the whole-hearted 
pledge to undertake the reorganization of 
the marketing system? upon sounder and 
more economical lines. We have already 
contributed greatly to this purpose by the 
acts supporting farm codperatives, the es- 
tablishment of Intermediate Credit Banks, 
the regulation of stockyards, public ex- 
changes and the expansion of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. The platform 
proposes to go much farther. It pledges 
the creation of a Federal Farm Board of 
representative farmers to be clothed with 
authority and resources with which not 
only to still aid farmers’ codperatives and 
pools and to assist generally in solution 
of farm problems but especially to build 
up with Federal finance, farm-owned and 
farm-controlled stabilization corporations 
which will protect the farmer from the 
depressions and demoralization of sea- 
sonal gluts and. periodical surpluses. 


Objection has been made that this pro- 
gram, as laid down by the party plat- 
form, may require that several hundred 
millions of dollars of capital be advanced 
by the Federal government without obli- 
gation upon the individual farmer. With 
that objection I have little patience. A 
nation which is spending ninety billions 
a year can well afford an expenditure of 
a few hundred millions for a workable 
program that will give to one-third of its 
population their fair share of the nation’s 
prosperity. Nor does this proposal put 
the government into business except so 
far as it is called upon to furnish initial 
capital with which to build up the farmer 
to the control of his own destinies. 

This program adapts itself to the varia- 
ble problems of agriculture not only to- 
day but which will arise in the future. 
I do not believe that any single human 
being or any group of human beings can 
determine in advance all questions that 
will arise in so vast and complicated an 
industry over a term of years. The first 
step is to create an effective agency di- 
rectly for these purposes and to give it 
authority and resources. 

The working out of agricultural relief 
constitutes the most tmportant obligation 
of the next administration. I stand pledged 
to these proposals. The object of our 
policies is to establish for our farmers 
an income equal to those of other occu- 
pations; for the farmer’s wife the same 
comforts in her home as women in other 
groups; for the farm boys and girls the 
same opportunities in life as other boys 
and girls. So far as my own ‘abilities 
may be of service, I dedicate them to help 
secure prosperity and contentment in that 
industry where I and my ats geet 
were born and a, all my family still 


obtain their _liveliho 


Here is an extract from Governor Smith's Omaha speech, the most definite ek 
statement he has yet made as to his program of farm relief :— 





HE great fundamental trouble with 

the farm situation lies in the undis- 
puted fact that the farmer buys in a pro- 
tected market, from the hat on his head 
to the shoes on his 
feet. For everything 
needed around the 
farm not produced 
by himself he makes 
his contribution to 
the tariff system for 
protection of Ameri- 
can industries, and 
when he produces the 
crop, he is compelled 
to sell it in an un- 
protected market. 

In the basic cash 
crops the American 
farmer raises more 
than the whole do- 
mestic market can absorb. He is there- 
fore compelled to offer his whole crop 
at the price of the surplus that is ex- 
ported. Putting it in other words: The 
exportable surplus is offered first in the 
domestic market and drags down the price 
of the whole crop. 

It hasbeen abundantly demonstrated 
that the tariff, standing alone, with re- 
spect to crops of which we have an ex- 
portable surplus, doees not function. The 
presence of the exportable surplus in the 
domestic market prevents the farmer 
from getting the benefit of the tariff. 


Tariff Can’t Help Crops With 
Exportable Surpluses 


NDER the protective system of this 

country, we have interfered with the 
laws of supply and demand for the pro- 
tection of industry and labor. No part 
of that protection has been given to the 
farmer on his major cash crops; and 
when we talk about putting agriculture 
on an equality with industry, we are talk- 
ing primarily about the problem of mak- 
ing the tariff function for agriculture in 
the way that it functions for industry. 

The leaders of the Republican Party 
know this. Prominent members of their 
own party have made it perfectly clear 
to the leaders. President Coolidge must 
know it, and he must also have known 
that an increase in the tariff on wheat was 
an empty gesture. Yet the Republican 
candidate for president says in his ac- 
ceptance speech :— 

“And .adequate tariff is the foundation 
of farm relief.” 

Every student of the problem in the 
United States today is unanimous in the 
declaration that standing by itself the 
tariff is not the solution, so far as crops 
are concerned, of which there is an ex- 
portable surplus. If the tariff alone is 
the foundation of farm relief, why not 
raise it some more? The solution is not 
so simple as that. 

The trouble during all these years lies 
in the fact that the Republican Party has 
not been entirely frank with the farmer. 
I could go further and say they have not 
been honest with him. Had they been 
honest and frank with him, instead of 
extending sympathy and promising relief 
through tariff and promising economic 
equality, they would have frankly said 
to the farmer that the solution lies in 
providing a mechanism for the control 
of the exportable surplus with the cost 
of that control imposed on the crop bene- 
fited as the only way to make the tariff 
function. As to that important principle, 
the Republican presidential candidate dis- 
closes obvious hostility. On that subject 
the Republican platform says nothing. 


» Variation in Yields Makes Sur- 
pluses Inevitable 


S TO the balancing of the agricul- 
tural production to our home de- 
mand, that would not be a good thing to 
my way of thinking, even if you could 
do it. But that it cannot be done is best 
shown by a report from the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, which says :— 
“During the last 20 years, 95 per 
cent of the changes in spring wheat 
production were due to differences in 
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yields. As a whole perhaps three. 
quarters of the natural variation jn 
crop production is due to yield vari. 
ances and lies beyond huinan contro] 
through acreage adjustments.” 


That is in ‘effect to say the solution of 


disposing of the surplus, advanced by Mr, ~ tes 


Hoover, is impossible,and is beyond the 
power of human control. 

If the students of the agricultural prob. 
lem understand their business, we haye 
put our finger on the sore spot; we haye 
discovered the primary cause of the jij. 
ness in the agricultural industry and it 
is now for the doctor to prescribe the 
remedy. 

What does Mr. Hoover offer? First, 
the tariff. Everybody knows, and he knows 
himself, that the tariff is not effectiye 
as to the basic cash crops, without a sup. 
plemental device to make it work. 

He offers inland waterways. Very good, 
The Democratic Party is in favor of in- 
land waterways, just as strongly as the 
Republican Party, but I think it is only 
fair to say that nobody would offer that 
as an immediate remedy. The present 
condition needs a remedy at once. 

He offers stabilization corporations. 
Stabilization corporations made up of 
voluntary associations of producers can 
no more stabilize agriculture than the 
banks of the country were able volun- 
tarily to stabilize our financial system 
without the intervention of government 
in forming the Federal Reserve System. 

He (Mr. Hoover) suggests aid to co- 
Operatives. 1 sincerely believe in coép- 
erative marketing. With our major 
cash crops and with a device for taking 
care of the surplus at the cost of the 
commodity benefited, codperatives would 
be given a great opportunity for devel- 
opment. 

Their field is limited, however, without 
such a device, for the reason that when 
the membership alone is compelled to pay 
the whole cost of the attempt at stabiliza- 
tion, those outside the membership receive 
the benefits of the increased prices with- 
out bearing any of the burdens incident 
thereto. And the attempt at stabilization 
is in large measure impaired by the ac- 
tivities of the non-members. 


Favors Principles of McNary- 
Haugen Bill 


HE fundamental fact is that none of 

these methods can function with re- 
spect to the major cash crops unless they 
are coupled with the control of the ex- 
portable surplus with. the cost of lifting 
it out of the domestic market assessed 
back on the crop benefited. 

Various people have attempted to mis- 
represent and confuse my attitude with 
respect to the McNary-Haugen bill. L 
do not propose to leave the slightest doubt 
in anybody’s mind on that subject. 

As I read the McNary-Haugen bill, its 
fundamental purpose is to establish an 
effective control of the sale of export- 
able surplus with the cost imposed upon 
the commodity benefited. For that prin- 
ciple the Democratic platform squarely 
stands, and for the principle, I squarely 
stand. Mr. Hoover stands squarely be 
posed to this principle by—which t 
farmer could get the benefit of the tariff. 
What remains of the McNary-Haugen 
bill is a mere matter of method, and I 
do not limit myself to the exact mechan- 
ics and methods embodied in that bill. 

Here is a clean-cut issue which the 
farmers and the voters of this country, 
must decide. It remains but to work out 
the details by which this principle § 
be put into effect, and I have Medged 
myself to name a non-partisan com 
sion of farm leaders and students of the 


problem to work out these details. ] shah 


make that appointment if I am elected, 
not when I take the oath of office @ 
President, but immediately after elet- 
tion; and I pledge to the farmers 

to the people v3 this country that 
no stone will be left unturned to give tm- 
mediate and adequate farmi relief, by lege 
islation carrying into practice this 
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ciple for which my party and I stand. — 
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- OUR WEEKLY SERMON 


By REV. J. W. HOLLAND, D. D. 


The Philosophy of Nubbins 


T A corn exhibit at a state fair, I 
A conversed with a farmer. He said, 











“Doctor, growing corn is similar to rear- 
ing children: 


our greatest danger is that 
we shall raise too 
many nubbins.” 
We talked on, and 
he is responsible for 
this sermonette. He 
told me that there 
were four things 
that produced nub- 
bins in corn and 
weaklings in men. 


17 

1. Poor seed or 
stock. Runts_ will 
always grow from runts, whether in tne 
cornfield or the cottage. In 25 years the 

lity of our corn has greatly improv- 
ed, due largely to better seed selection. 

“Whatsoever a man soweth that shall 
he also reap,” is a truth that Jesus saw 
jn men’s fields and faces as well. 

Some day, in America, we are going 
to take measures to prevent the marriage 
of physical and mental defectives. Many 
of our state institutions are crowded 
with people who were damned into the 
world at birth because of the sins of 
others. 
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Soil is the earthly part 
If the soil 
best 


2 Poor soil. 
of the corn’s environment. 
is weak in plant foods, even the 
seed is doomed to grow nubbins. 

The spirit of the home is as soil to the 
child’s soul. If the home spirit is weak, 
ignorant, vicious, or depressing, God pity 
the child that is born into it. We will 
make a better race of men when we lift 
up in our home life the qualities that are 
spiritual. 


197 


3. Poor cultivation. Weeds are good 
things growing in the wrong place. The 
richer the soil, the more weeds. It takes 
more effort to rear a good child than a 
bad one, for often the child with the fin- 
est possibilities also has the most weeds 
springing up within his heart. 

One black-hearted smartweed in a 
corn hill will reduce the yield to nub- 
bins. One sin allowed to grow in a boy 
ora girl will make a moral and spiritual 
dwarf, a human nubbin. 


177 


4. Poor weather. There is an element 
of uncertainty that runs throughout life. 
The Bible says that while the earth re- 
maineth there shall be seed time and har- 
vest. Yet the weather is mighty uncer- 
tain, 

I have seen cornfields ruined in a day’s 
hot winds and watched wheat shocks 
floating away on flooded bottom lands. 

Bad weather may overtake children. 
Tn the form of temptations or cheap 
companions, evil may be to souls what 
bad weather is to growing crops. 


977 
_ 5. Let me add the fifth thing for grow- 
mg men: “Pray, therefore the Lord of 
the harvest,” that we soul horticulturists 
May have His blessing, as we try to fol- 
the rules that govern growth. 


Raa 


Te advantages of cooperation among 
farmers are not merely economic. 
Many codperative organizations save mon- 
ty for farmers, or make possible greater 
Profits. However, some of these organi- 
ations would be amply justified even 
though this did not occur. Much is to be 
fained in learning to work together and 
are many things accomplished by 
codperation among farmers that’ do not 
_ Fesult directly in greater profits. Among 
are better legislation, better social 
institutions, and better living conditions 
pce — —K. S. A. C. 
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weeks ago, the Silver Anniversary Buick 
has already won country-wide recognition 
as the new style—the new mode—in 


motor cars! 


Motorists have been quick to recognize 
that this wonderful new 
Masterpiece Bodies by Fisher is not only 
a supremely beautiful car but a thrilling 
turning-point in body-design. And recog- 
nizing this fact, men and women on every 
street ...in every city and town... are 
eagerly acclaiming the new mode. 


Here are dashing new lines, different from 
any heretofore known —longer, larger, 
more luxurious bodies, matchless in their 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT... 





The New Butch is the New Style 


Sweeping into the market only a few 


passengers—an ensemble of beauty and 
luxury that has never been equaled— 


Buick with 


fine car! 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


grace and symmetry — gorgeous new color 
harmonies—the richest of upholsteries 
and appointments — full-width rear seats 
providing plenty of room for three adult 


—and in addition, new and deeper radiator 
lines—new chrome-plated headlamps and 
cowl-lamps—new wheel and fender de- 
sign — all combining to lend incomparable 
poise, fleetness and distinction! 


The new Buick is the new style—a style 
that has won instant popularity—a style 
that is causing America to buy almost 
four times as many Buicks as any other 


BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 


THE SILVER ANNIVERSARY 


BUICK 


WITH MASTERPIECE BODIES BY FISHER 



















































Trappers 


This Fur Book FREE 


ou ready for 
= ig Fur - 
son just ahead? 
Funsten Katalog 
“ Teepeie g Su 


for this reliable 
a if you 
nten to trap 
this winter. 

Send your name and address for Funsten 
Complete Free Tr. ” Service including 
Funsten heey or Nie ny ©. a 


Pvepare now for b 








FUNSTEN FOUKE FUR CO, 


Funsten Building, ST.LOUIS, MO. 
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WITH TELESCOPE is ie tho mest Simple, Ac Accurate, | 
panna and Complete outfit ever made for 
TERRACING, DITCHING, TILE DRAINING, IRRIGATING 
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and individual! land ownersfrom Atlantic to Pacific 
use and endorse every claim made for the 
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Our Agents 
Promise Nothing 
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Future Delivery 


In thousands of cases in the past farm- 
ers have been swindled by 
tion agents 4 various carious publications who 


have made all 
femme, ote tebe ent at ur ae 
he public show be on guard against 
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This Handbook has been 

by experts. It is offered 
free b ; it is -) 4 nm the 
nterests of one oO, t coun- 
try’s great basic industries. 









| Make more money:on your 


farm through 
this practical 
new book 


Contains Scores 

of Suggestions on 
Planning and Building 
Everything from a Garden 
Bench to a Barn 





Below is listed just a part 
of the. practical useful 
information contained 
in this free handbook. 


1. How the right kind of barn 
can make life easier. 


2. Hog houses that are money 
makers. 

3. Dairy house plans. 

4. How to make your poultry 
pay you more. 

5. Grain storage—the best types 
of corn crib and granary. 

6. How to avoid white ant 

e. 

7. Sweet potato storage houses. 

8. Giving young pigs a healthy 
start in life. 

9. Brooder houses—stock shel- 
ters—feed racks—stock gates. 
10. Garden seats—fences—arched 
gateways, swings and benches. 
11. A suggestion for making new 
homes from old houses, at little 
cost. 
12. Complete authoritative list of 
addresses from which you can get 
detailed plans for every type of 
farm building. 





Valuable Information 


OW to build the right 

kind of shelters, storage 
houses, silos, barns, hog and 
chicken houses, granaries and 
other farm buildings, how to 
choose good lumber — these 
are only a few of the valuable 
suggestions contained in this 
remarkable handbook. It 
shows you how to save money 
on your lumber costs while 
making money throughamore 
efficient farm layout. 


And every farm woman 
will find this handbook inter- 
esting. It shows how lumber 
can be used to beautify a 
home in ingenious and inex- 
pensive ways. It contains sug- 
gestions for improvements 
that range from garden fences 
to the alteration of the whole 
house. 


In order to be sure of re- 
ceiving your copy of this 
valuable and useful handbook 
promptly— mail the coupon 
now. The book is free and in 
sending for it you will be 
under no obligation whatever, 











National Lumber Manufacturers Association, Washington, 

D.C. Offices in New York, Atlanta, Pittsburgh, Memphis, 

Boston, Chicago, Indianapolis, Kansas City, Dallas, 
Minneapolis, San Francisco and Portland, Ore. 





Limited Offer—Mail Coupon Today! 








book—**The Use of Lumber on the 


ad National Lumber Manufacturers Association, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D. C. 


Gentiemen: Please send me my copy of the practical hand- 
arm. 


Hee meee eee e ee eeeeee 


\ Also send me the complete information in regard to your 
Prize in pl ing farm h 


CERTIFIED BY CENTURIES 
.-woobD.. 
it~ Nature renews it 
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AMERICAN STANDARD LUMBER 








FROM AMERICA’S BEST MILLS 








1, What can you say about the early life 
of Daniel, his captivity, his high purpose, 
his promotions? Who were his com- 
panions in captivity? What is said of 
their wisdom? 


2. Explain the circumstances of Daniel’s 
interpreting the dream of Nebuchadnez- 
zar, and give the interpretation. How was 
Daniel advanced? 


3. Why were Shadrach, Meshach and 
Abednego cast into a fiery furnace? What 
happened? What was Nebuchadnezzar’s 
decree? 


4. Relate the story of Nebuchadnezzar’s 
dream which the magicians could not in- 
terpret. What was Daniel’s interpreta- 
tion of it?. What followed? 


5. Describe Belshazzar’s feast and the 


with the New Testament.) 


READING THE BIBLE THROUGH IN 1928 


hoe the week, October 6-13, all interested persons are asked to read Daniel, 
The following interesting questions will be answered in this reading and™ 
may be considered as review questions at the end of the week:— 


writing on the wall. How did Daniel 
interpret it? What followed?, * 

6. How was Daniel promoted by Daring? 
What did this lead to? Tell the story of 
Daniel in the lions’ den. What decree dig 
King Darius make? 

7. Describe Daniel’s visions of the four 
beasts, and of the ram and the he goat, 
and .explain the meaning of the visions, 
(Chapters 7, 8.) 

8. Tell of Daniel’s confession of sins, and” 
prayer for the restoration of Jerusalem 
(chapter 9). 

9. Describe the vision of “the latter 
days,” the overthrow of Persia, the leagues 
and conflicts of the kings, and their tyr. 
anny. 

10. Who was Michael? What was he 
to do for the children of Israel? 


(N. B. Through an oversight the questions on the book of Daniel were omitted from 
their regular sequence so we are publishing them this week. 


Next week we will start 


(Copyright by Sunday School Times Co. and reprinted by special arrangement.) 








Six Timely Garden Jobs 


O CHECK the Mexican bean beetle 

on next year’s crop clean up and 
burn, or plow under deeply, the old bean 
vines and the weeds near these. This 
will do much to lessen the number of 
bean beetles that will be available for 
next year’s crop. 


2. To reduce the pickle worm or the 
ones that bore into cucumbers, canta- 
loupes, watermelons and squash, destroy 
all of these old vines now. It is best to 
burn them, but if this isn’t done, at least 
put them where they will be completely 
destroyed. Many of these worms in the 
pupa stage may be found curled up in 
the leaves, or hanging on to the vines. 


3. Select seed sweet potatoes for next 
year’s planting. Take them from vines 
that show no signs of any disease and 
that yield well, It will not be a whole 
lot of trouble’ to study the field just 
ahead of digging time and pick out cer- 
tain hills and save seed. A high yielding 
strain of seed potatoes may be had if 
this kind of work is kept up year after 
year. 

4. Set lettuce plants in the open or in 
coldframes for head lettuce this winter 
or early next spring. In the lower third 
of the South these plants will grow and 
head right in the open. In the upper 
two-thirds, slight protection in cold- 
frames or hotbeds will enable one to 
have crisp head lettuce in the middle of 
the winter. 


5. Set cabbage, onion, lettuce, and 
strawberry plants now or in the very 
near future. Plant kale, onion seed, 


onion sets, mustard, rape, spinach, and 
turnips. 

6. Sow a cover crop on unused por- 
tions of the garden. Even where fall 
and winter vegetables are growing, it is 
a good idea to sow the cover crop right 
in the middles and scratch in. Use the 
same kind of cover crop that is used in 
the cotton middles or elsewhere. A mix- 
ture of hairy vetch and rye, oats, or 
wheat, or Austrian winter peas along 
with some of the small grains will serve 
the purpose well. 


What Is a Duke Cherry? 


4 HAT is a Duke cherry and how 
does it differ from other kinds?” 


The Duke cherry is a hybrid or a 
cross between a sweet and a sour cherry. 
There are several varieties of the Duke 
and most of them possess many of the 
characteristics of both the sweet and 
sour cherry. They are hardier than the, 





sweet cherries, but not quite so hardy as 


Garden and Orchard Hints. q | 


By L. A. 
Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


NIVEN 


the sour kind. Size and flavor are about 
half way between the sweet and sour 
cherries, but in shape and color they 
more nearly resemble the sweet cherry, 
but have the acid flesh of the sour va- 
rieties. 


The Why of So Much Cull Fruit 


T IS the cull fruit, or that which 
does not come up to a high standard, 
that causes most of the trouble and losses 
in fruit production. This is true, not 
only of apples and peaches, but of other 
fruits. An actual test by one of our 


.experiment stations shows that the per- 


centage of low grade apples culled out 
was due more largely to the lack of 
size than anything else. This was closely 
followed by limb rub and then bruises 
and stings. The accompanying illustra- 
tion shows just what was the cause of 





THE PERCENTAGE OF LOW GRADE 
APPLES CULLED OUT BECAUSE OF — 
LACK OF SIZE 34.2) 

LIMB RUB 27. 

BRUISES 15.0 

STINGS 18 

SCAB 6.8 

WORMS 5.6 

APHIS 48 

RUSSET 4.3 

FRUIT WORMS 3.3 

COLOR 32 

SHAPE 1.2 

FROST 1.2 

BITTER PIT 1.4 

CURCULIO 0,7 

OTHERS 0.1 











—Courtesy Michigan State College. 
FACTORS DIRECTLY RESPONSIBLE FOR 
LOW GRADE FRUIT 


this culled fruit and as will be noticed, 
more than a third of it was because of 
Jack of size. This can he remedied by 
properly thinning the fruit. In the same 
test the A grade apples sold for $131 
per bushel; the B grade for 88 cents, oF 
43 cents per bushel less than the A grade; 
and the culls for 21 cents per bushel, of 
$1.10 less than the A grade. The peach 
harvest season is finished. We are now 
in the midst of the apple harvesting, séa- 
son and every fruit grower, 
growing on a large or small scale, or 
whether growing just a few for home 
use, should study the situation and take 


whatever steps are necessary to reduce” 


the culls. This illustration shows where 
most of the trouble lies., Let’s make Up 
our minds now to reduce thé culls next 
season by elitninating, as nearly as pos- 
sible, all of the causes as shown in tis 
illustration. : 
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How One Farmer Fertilizes Cotton 
ERE is a picture of myself “in my 
cotton, located on the Long View 

farm 114 miles north of Jasper, Ala- 

ama. The cotton is about six feet high. 





I used 200 pounds of 10-4-4 high grade 
guano and 200 pounds of nitrate of soda 
to the acre, and side-dressed with 200 
pounds of nitrate of soda and superphos- 
phate to the acre. I think the yield will 
be a bale to the acre anyway. 

H. L. COUCH. 


Editor’s Note.—How is the crop actually 
turning out, Brother Couch? 


Reducing the Cotton Crop by Lim- 
iting Fertilizer Credit 


UR crops around Cochran are gen- 

erally good where they have been 
fertilized and worked. The eastern part 
of the county had heavy rains and hail 
and the crops are poor. 

My object in writing this letter is with 
reference to cotton. Our ablest minds 
have met together—farmers, bankers, 
editors—in conventions trying to solve 
the cotton question and they always come 
to the same agreement to go home and 
tell the farmers to cut their acreage. I 
am sure that there is not one farmer in 
a hundred that’ cut his acreage. Just 
as long as a farmer can buy guano on 
credit he will plant cotton and farmers 
canalways get it, whether they pay for 
all of it or a part. 

I believe there is a solution and the 
fertilizer manufacturers have the key to 
it. They claim that they lost heavily 
last year. Why don’t they cut the pro- 
duction one-third or one-fourth? That 
would reduce the crop one-third or one- 
fourth and cotton would be worth 30 
cents a pound and the whole country 
would prosper. The fertilizer compan- 
ies would collect every dollar and the 
poor farmers would make some money. 

If the season had been favorable this 
spring, with the amount of guano sold 
we would have made 16 or 17 million 
bales of cotton and the fertilizer com- 
panies would fail to collect one-fourth 
of their money. They had just as well 
cut the guano as for the farmer to cut his 
acreage. The farmers east of the Mis- 
Sissippi River have got to use guano if 
they make any cotton. They know that 
cotton will sell and they are going to 
Plant it. I have farmed for 50 years and 
can sympathize with them. We plant too 
Much poor land and do not fertilize our 
Crops enough. If we planted less and 
worked our crops better, I believe we 


- would prosper. 


Many of our farmers are building 
barns and going to sell milk, which I 
think is a sensible step. Three things I 
decided to do when I began farming: 
To have a good garden and orchard, milk 
and butter, and plenty of chickens, and I 
si had them when anyone else had 


I keep from eight to ten cows and sell 


7 milk to the local trade. I think I will 


~ Echoes from he Farm 


change and sell to the creameries. I 
find my cows help me to make better 
crops. I\ raise everything to eat and live 
well, though I don’t make big money. 
J. R. TAYLOR. 
Bleckley County, Ga. 


Editor’s Note.—Whether due to reduc- 
tion appeals or purely to low prices, rec- 
ords show that substantial acreage de- 
creases have nearly always followed acre- 
age reduction campaigns. 


Growing Oats in Alabama 

READ with great interest “How to 

Make Bigger Crops of Oats” in your 
issue of September’ 15. Speaking from 
a quarter of century’s experience and 
observation in oat raising, I could offer 
a few suggestions in addition to the 
points brought out in above dated issue: 

1. As to proper time to sow, applicable to 
any locality, an important factor is the fer- 
tility of the soil. On ordinary to thin soil 
sowing should be earlier than on rich or pro- 
ductive soil, for oats sowed early on the lat- 
ter will develop much more rapidly and with 
a good growing season are more apt to get 
into an advanced stage of growth, rendering 
them more liable to damage from severe cold. 
Ordinary to thin soil is almost exempt from 
this liability provided the oats are not heav- 
ily -fertilized. 

2. The deeper the furrow the better the 
protection against cold and dry weather and 
the heavier the yield, Using a subsoil or bull 
tongue plow with two wings on single stock 
and making only two drills to the middle 
following cotton where width of rows is 2% 
to 3 feet is a most satisfactory way of seed- 
ing fall oats. This method will well lap 
the dirt between drills and if any moisture at 
all is present at sowing it insures immediate 
germination. 

Let me add that you cannot get your fur- 
rows too deep and cannot get more than two 
drills to the middle in ordinary cotton mid- 
dles. When sowed the land will look like 
land in springtime “listed” for cotton. 

As to drilling the seed, most any practical 
farmer can take a good cotton planter and 
regulate so as to evenly put out % to 1 bushel 
seed per acre in these deep furrows and the 
above amount is all the writer would use 
even if seed were furnished without cost. 

3. Superphosphate has been a very satis- 
factory cheap fertilizer for the writer and 
used in quantity of 300 pounds per acre in- 
sures an even and quick start for the oats 
which, to my mind, is very desirable. 

Later in the season after oats come 
through with good stand, nitrate of soda is 
always good, provided it is not put on too 
late. I am sure that the average farmer 
does not realize the length of time that an 
application of nitrate of soda is effective. 
My recollection is quite fresh that in 1910 
I put an application of nitrate of soda on 
some oats that were about in the “booting” 
stage and I am well convinced that the 
nitrate of soda did the oats very little good 
but I have never seen a finer, greener crop 
of weeds and.grass than the one following. 


4. Rotation should be kept in mind in se- 
lecting acreage for fall sowing. Oats fol- 
lowing cotton is good, for they are more 
easily put in, especially by the plan outlined 
above. I saw a farmer sow a small field to 
oats one fall following corn on one: part of 
the land and cotton on the remainder. On 
the part following cotton he sowed by the 
déep, two-furrow-to-the-middle plan, which 
was quickly and easily accomplished. Where 
oats succeeded the corn where a heavy stub- 
ble of litter was turned under with two mules, 
he was compelled to make his drills before 
the stubble rotted, which was an extremely 
mean job, as any one can testify who has 
ever tried it. No fertilizer was used under 
oats but both corn and cotton had had a 
moderate application preceding. 

Oats have a way of getting great good 
from the fertilizer used under preceding crops 
and after the cotton as each drill of oats was 
8 or 10 inches from fertilizer put under cotton 
the advantage was equal, whereas with the 
oats after corn two drills on each side of the 
old corn row were extra and tapered down not 
so good toward the middle of old corn row. 
In short, those sowed after the cotton were 
much more even and came to the cradle in 
much better shape than those following the 
corn. They required about one-third the 
work up to harvest time and if any differ- 
ence the yield was better. ‘ 

One more suggestion: Experience has taught 
me that where a planter has reasonable 
grounds to think his oats will be thinned 
down to a poor stand by cold, he should use 
a variety that will “stool” or “bunch” for 
this variety will branch out and take pos- 
session of intervening spaces where oats 
are thin. 

Let me add that in selecting a variety that 
will bunch do not select Winter Turf unless 
you desire a heavy straw and light head, for 
that has been my returns from this variety. 


Coosa County, Ala. I, H. M. 



























































ONE MINUTE 


We haven't taken a vote, but we're willing to wager 
that most men take but one minute for lathering. 
Hurried morning schedules cut down the time you 
can spend with soap and shaving brush to soften 
your beard — but they can never change the smooth 
comfort you get from your Gillette Blades. 





THREE FULL MINUTES 


This man likes his comfort. He prepares his face thor- 
oughly. He used to be the exception. But now more 
men are giving more time and thought to this impor- 
tant job of lathering. Three mi and then the 
swift, sure sweep of your smooth Gillette Blade! 





The longer you lather 


the better the shave- 


Fast or slow, your Gillette 
Blade does its swift, sure job 


F you’re like most of the 28,000,000 Gillette 
users in America, you'll lather as much as you 
have time for and leave the rest to the Gillette 


Blade. 


True, it’s best to lather a full three minutes. Then 


your face is thoroughly prepared. But while you may 


often lack time, you need never lack comfort. Just slip 
in a fresh Gillette Blade and enjoy the smoothest shave 
per second. This comfort is a family trait in all Gillette 
Blades, put there by Gillette’s own patented machine 
processes. When the finished blade is slipped into the 


little green envelope which is its certificate of perfection, 


your shaving comfort is waiting for you, ready for what- 


ever lather you see fit to use. 


Your Gillette Blade always does its job well, or eight 


out of ten American men wouldn’t stick to it.as faithfully 


as they do. They judge a shave on its face value and they 


choose — the Gillette. 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CO., BOSTON, U.S.A. 





To be sure of a smooth, comfort- 
able shave underany conditions, slip 
a fresh Gillette Blade in your razor. 


Gillette 
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BUY THE FEEDS IN STRIPED SACKS 
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A scene on White Leghorn 
Egg Farm, Hegins, Pa., 
where Quaker Ful-O-Pep 


Poultry Feeds ure used 
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What a Successful Farmer 


thinks of “Mixing your Own” 


EAD the letter from John 

Schrope, and ask yourself: 
“Can I afford to overlook such an 
important factor in Poultry suc- 
cess as the line of Quaker Ful-O- 
Pep Feeds?” 


Profit-making flocks the country 
over are daily proving the value 
of this line of scientifically correct 
feeds. Made to the proved formu- 
las of experts, made in the clean, 
modern mills of The Quaker Oats 
Company, made from the best in- 

dients to be had in all the world, 
Taker Ful-O-Pep Feeds do the 
work, and do it at a profit! 


Put Your Hens on 
Quaker Ful-O-Pep Egg Mash 
This Winter 


Now is the time to put your layers 
on Quaker Ful-O-Pep Egg Mash, 
the mixture that keeps hens busy 
through the short, chill days. Eggs 
produced from this mash are large, 
uniform, and bring best prices. It 
will assure you finest quality hatch- 
ing eggs next Spring. 


Ful-O-Pep Egg Mash is a scientif- 
ically balanced mixture of just the 
things a hen needs to make eggs. It 
is thoroughly mixed, so that at 
every mouthful the bird gets some 
of every ingredient. The base of 
this feed is fresh, pure oatmeal. To 


this are added essential minerals, 
proteins, molasses, and cod liver 
meal. 


Cod liver meal keeps hens in good 
condition. Keeps x san active and 
eager-to-lay. Start now—a Quaker 
dealer in your neighborhood is 
waiting to serve you. 





Waite Lecuorn Ecc Farm 
JOHN SCHROPE, Prop. 


Hegins, Schuylkill Co., Pa. 
Aug. 1, 1928 
The Quaker Oats Company, 
Chicago, Ill. 


My dear Sirs: 

I have been using Ful-O-Pep feed for 
three years with very good results. 

Before that time I mixed my own feed. 
The principal reasons that I changed to 
commercial mixed feed and selected Ful- 
O-Pep were: to save time; to eliminate 
danger of lack of uniformity in the home 
mixture; and to make certain of pure oat- 
meal base; also, I wanted a feed contain- 
ing Cod Liver Meal. 

I am no dealer in poultry equipment 
and feed and therefore have no interest 
except in the merits of the feed and the 
results I am getting. 

A few of my pullets commenced to lay 
when four months old. I am well satisfied 
with the results that I am getting, and 
have no reason to change. 


Yours very truly, 


cy So}. 


Quaker 


FUL-O-PEP 
POULTRY FEEDS 








The Quaker Oals @mpany 


CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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| esaed fruits or nuts as a sideline are a 

more dependable source of cash income 
than pecans. They are universally liked 
by all, old or young, rich or poor, and 
whatever the taste 
may be. This nut is 
very rich in food 
value and is one of 
the most delicious 
of all of our fruits 
and nuts. 

Grow Enough for 
Home and Market. 
—While it may not 
be advisable for any 
appreciable percent- 
age of our folks to go into the commer- 
cial production of pecans, yet it is un- 
questionably advisable for a few trees to 
be planted on every farm, or at least 
enough to supply home needs and a lib- 
eral surplus for those who are not so 
fortunate as to produce any. Probably 
few fruits, nuts, or other produce from 
the farm can be so readily sold as pecans. 
They may not always bring the fancy 
price that they have been bringing in the 
past, but surely they will continue to 
sell at’ about as high a price as English 
walnuts or probably higher. They are 
certainly more delicious and worth more 
than English walnuts. 


Flourishes All Over Cotton Belt.— 
We believe that everyone owning a farm 
of any appreciable size, should grow a 
few pecans. Anywhere cotton grows 
the pecan flourishes. It is probably only 
in the lower half of the South that they 
should be grown on a commercial scale, 
but even above the Cotton Belt they can 
and should be grown for home use and 
local markets. We have seen them grow- 
ing far above the Cotton Belt and bear- 
ing rather profusely, certainly enough to 
make them profitable in a small way. 


Start Right by Setting Good Trees. 
—Just as with other fruits, nuts, vegeta- 
bles, etc., a quality product must be pro- 
duced if the best price is to be secured. 
This will call for the setting of good 
trees, those that are budded or grafted 
and grown by reliable nurseries. Never 
depend on seedlings, because these usu- 
ally will not produce as good a nut as 
the parent tree. It is better, by far, to 
start right by setting a good, well grown, 
stocky tree, paying some nurseryman a 
reasonable price for it, than to plant nuts 
and depend on growing trees from them. 





L, A. NIVEN 


Essentials for Success.— We would 
especially emphasize the fact, however, 
that for pecan trees to prove profitable 
on a small scale or on a commercial 
scale, one must not only set good trees, 
but set them on good ground and give 
them the proper attention after they are 
set, in the way of cultivation, fertiliza- 
tion, etc. There is no profit in setting 
these trees and letting them knock for 
themselves, so to speak. They must have 
cultivation and fertilization, if they are 
to prove profitable. They must be on a 
fertile soil and a soil that is reasonably 
full of decayed organic matter or humus. 
The humus content must be kept up be- 
cause nothing is more certain than that 
the pecan will fail to produce liberally if 
it isn’t properly fed both with plant food 
and organic or decayed matter. This is 
one of the absolute essentials for success 
with this delicious nut. 


Best Soils for PecansWhile pe- 
cans like a moist soil, it is nevertheless 
true that they will not thrive on a water- 
sogged, or poorly drained soil. Some of 
the finest pecan orchards we have ever 
seen are on high, sandy soils, with a clay 
subsoil. Naturally the best soil is a rich, 
comparatively moist but well drained soil, 
but they will grow on almost any type 
soil if it is well drained and is fertile, 
well enriched with commercial fertilizer, 
and is kept reasonably full of decayed 





The Pecan.a Profitable Sid 
A Paying Crop Even at Lower Than Past Fancy Prices 
By L. A. NIVEN 


Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 
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Why Some Letters Get No 


Answer 


E very much regret that there 

is an increasing number of our 
readers who write for information and 
do not get it—do not even get a reply, 
Doubtless they feel that the courtesy 
of a reply is due them and has 
— negligently or intentionally de. 
nied. 


But the explanation is not in any 
negligence or unwillingness on our 
part. We are proud of our correspond. 
ents, and we welcome an opportunity 
to give them helpful information when 
we can. But by omitting name or post- 
office address or both from their let. 
ters, our correspondents freq 
make it impossible for the editors to 
reply. 

We wish therefore to emphasize again 
our oft-repeated request that when 
writing us our readers not only be 
careful BUT CERTAIN to sign their 
names to their letters and give the 
postoffice address to which a reply 
should be sent. 

And even when reply is not to be 
made by mail but printed in the pa- 
per,-and when writing articles, long 
or short, to be published, please re- 
member this rule always holds good: 
WE WANT TO KNOW YOUR NAME 
AND ADDRESS. 


io J 




















organic matter. A sandy loam soil with 
a clay subsoil is ideal. A quality pecan 
cannot be produced without giving the 
proper attention all the way through 
from the time one selects the piece of 
ground to set the trees until the tree ig 
properly grown and fed. 


Select Varieties Carefully.—Be care- 
ful to select the right varieties. Before” 
setting the trees, consult 
agent or the state horticulturist at the 
state agricultural college as to: what va” 
rieties succeed best in one’s particular 
section. It is very important that the” 
right varieties be selected, because one” 
that is best for one section is often net” 
the best for another section. 


When to Harvest.— Even after @ 
good tree and a good quality mut # 
grown, there is still careful work to be 
done in order to secure maximum prices. ~ 
The nuts must not be harvested too early.” 
Neither must one put it off too late, be 
cause it is usually the early market or 
the market around Thanksgiving and 
Christmas when the nuts bring the most 
money. Harvest only after the nuts are 
well matured and ready to pop out of 
the hull. Even then, a certain amount of 
curing in the sunshine or in artificual 
curing machines will be necessary i Of 
der to put the nuts in proper marketable 
condition. 

Put Up in Attractive Packages= 
After they are properly cured, put them 
up in one, three, five and ten pound com 
tainers, preferably neat cardboard boxes. — 
They will usually sell better this way” 


than in bulk, although if a high quality) 


pecan, properly cured, is offered in bul” 
it will usually sell well. However, one 
can very often secure a few more cents” 
per pound by putting them in neat and” 
attractive cartons as just mentioned. 
Who Should Grow Pecans ?—Final 
ly, we would say that only ‘those 
grow pecans as a means of securing an- 
other pay day, who are willing to give 


the necessary thought, attention and work a 


to produce a quality product. 
means selecting and preparing 
ground, buying good trees, setting them 


properly, and then cultivating, fertilizing 


and caring for in other respects in a thot 

ough manner from the; beginning to 

end. : 
Editor’s Note.—Next week Mr. Niven wil. 


discuss the passibilities in apple gre 
as the next topic in our “pay day 
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“U.S.” 


Blue Ribbon Boots 


Red or black uppers. Gray 
goles. Three lengths—knee, 
medium, hip. Any judge of 
footwear can recognize the 





the where wear is greatest is 
ough heavily reinforced by from 4 
e of to 11 layers of Blue Ribbon 
ne is fabric and rubber. 
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super-quality the instant he 
sees and handles these boots. 
You'll notice the liveness of 
the uppers, the tough, over- 
size soles. And every point 
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“U. S.”” Rubbers 


Whatever type you prefer—you’ll find it in 
“U.S.” Rubbers—a style for every shoe. 


“U. S.” Gaytees 


The newest popular vogue in women’s dress 
Overshoes. Has adjustable strap fasteners that 
always work—never get out of order. Beauti- 
fully designed. New styles, new patterns, new 
fabrics. Smart as a Paris slipper. See them! 

Also a complete line of overshoes with 
Kwik-glide fasteners. 

Of course, for women’s use around the farm, 
— ever beat the trim “U.S.” cloth 

» le galosh. Look for the “U. S.” 
trade-mark. 


Real news 
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ever had before. 


United States Rubber Company 


your *11, 


TANDARD accident insurance policies set the 

value of a pair of feet at from $7500 to $15,000— 

an average of $11,250. Take care of your feet! Healthy, 

comfortable feet are as necessary to farm profits as 
tools and fertilizer and sunshine. 

Bedding down cattle, building fences or working in 
the woodlot are hard enough jobs even when your feet 
are warm and dry. To keep out wet and cold we are 
now making you better boots and overshoes than you 


You’ll know it the minute you get a pair of today’s 
“U. S.” Blue Ribbon Boots on your feet. 

We say, “‘ You are sure to get more wear,”’ because 
we know the standards to which this new footwear is 
made. We know how the rubber is selected and com- 
pounded. We know the 12 tests that Blue Ribbon 
Boots pass before being offered to you. We make Blue 
Ribbon merchandise to outwear other rubber foot- 
wear under similar conditions of service. 








See = 









Will your boots stand this? 


Think of the punishment your boots must take 
—scuffing over concrete feeding floors, scraping 
through ice and mud! 

In the Blue Ribbon testing laboratories a 
machine presses rubber against swiftly revolving 
emery—very much like holding a boot against a 
grinding wheel. The rubber in some footwear 
chafes away at the rate of 4%” per hour. The 
standard for ‘‘U.S.”’ Blue Ribbon Rubber is 4%” 
per hour, No wonder they outwear others! 




























The 300-farmer test 


All told, Blue Ribbon footwear must pass 12 
laboratory tests. On top of that 300 farm workers 
help us check up Blue Ribbon wear in the hard 
grind of actual service. They wear cross-mated 
boots—a ‘‘U. S.”” Blue Ribbon Boot on one foot 
and a competing boot on the other. The boots ere 
worn until they are completely worn out. By 
watching these results we make certain that Blue 
Ribbon Boots outwear others! There is no guess- 
work. It’s a proven fact! 











FREE BOOK! The Care of Farmers’ Feet 


Every farmer who wants comfortable, healthy feet should get this free book. 
Written by Dr. Joseph Lelyveld, Podiatrist, Executive Director of the National 
Association for Feot Health, it discusses such problems as bunions, corns, ingrown 
nails, chilblains, callouses, fallen arches, how to care for itching feet, and many 
precautions that lead to health and comfort for those $11,000 feet of yours. 

It also tells how to greatly increase the life of your rubber footwear by following 
a few simple rules. Write for ‘‘The Care of Farmers’ Feet.”’ Address your request 
to United States Rubber Co., Dept. 110, 1790 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 






BLUE RIBBON 
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Make this test 


yourself 


Twist a “U.S.’’ Blue Ribbon 
boot. Then let go and watch 
it snap back! It’s as live and 
elastic as a rubber band. 
You can stretch a strip cut 
from the upper more than 
five times its own length! 
Where constant bending 
cracks inferior footwear this 
tubber stands up/ 












“U.S.” Portland 


You'll be glad to wear this sturdy, good- 
looking arctic anywhere. It has a long wear- 
ing gray or red sole and the finest quality 
cashmerette upper. Fleece lining for extra 
warmth. 4- and 5-buckle heights, 




















“U. S.” Blue Ribbon Walrus 

(all-rubber arctic) 
Red upper. Gray sole. Four or five buckles. 
The most useful shoe on the farm. Slips 
right over your leather shoes. Kicks off in 
a jiffy. Washes clean like a boot. Made of the 
“U.S.” Blue Ribbon rubber, it is built to 
give you the longest wear you ever got from 
an overshoe. 



















Big Reasons 
why Chevrolet #s 


st Chotce 


of the Nation 


ITH a million new Chevrolets on the road since 

January 1st—gaining thousands upon thousands of new 
owners every week—today’s Chevrolet, by a tremendous 
margit, is first choice of the nation for 1928! 
hate group of buyers have shown a more decided prefer- 
ence for this sensational car than those living in the rural 
communities of America—for here is provided, to‘a remark- 
ablexale$ree, those basic factors so essential in an automobile 
for use,on the farm. 


Visit your Chevrolet dealer today and see the car that has 
won such nationwide popularity. Satisfy yourself that the pur- 
chase of a Chevrolet assures you more automobile and more 
all-round satisfaction than you ever thought possible at prices 
so amazingly low! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Division of General Motors Corporation 
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1. DESIGN 

For fourteen years Chevrolet has followed a 
policy of constant progress in engineering, with 
the result that today’s Chevrolet is modern in 
every detail of design. 


2. APPEARANCE 

Today’s Chevrolet provides beauty of design to 
an exceptional degree because Chevrolet has at 
its disposal the unmatched facilities of the Fisher 
Body Corporation. 


3. FEATURES 

Because the Chevrolet Motor Company has both 
the desire and the ability to provide quality 
features typical of the finest cars, today’s Chev- 
rolet is everywhere regarded as the world’s most 
luxurious low-priced car. 


4. PERFORMANCE 


Chevrolet’s amazing performance is the result 
of a valve-in-head motor whose power is a matter 
of worldwide fame and whose snap and smooth- 
ness are assured by alloy invar-strut pistons, 
large. valves with mushroom type tappets, 
accurately counter-balanced reciprocating parts, 
and an extremely efficient fuel carburetion and 
distribution system. 


5. COMFORT 

Chevrolet is built on a 107” wheelbase, equipped 
with four long semi-elliptic springs set parallel 
to the frame. The seat cushions are provided 
with deep, resilient springs. This is a comfort 
combination unmatched in afiy other car at such 
low prices. 


6. HANDLING EASE 


For ease of control Chevrolet incorporates a full 
ball bearing steering gear, smooth-shifting trans- 
mission, light pedal action clutch and big non- 
locking four-wheel brakes. 


7. ECONOMY 

Chevrolet owners enjoy true economy of opera- 
tion because of such modern features as pump 
circulation of oil and water, oil filter, air cleaner, 
ultra-efficient carburetion, crankcase breathing 
system and thermostatically controlled cooling. 


8. MAINTENANCE 


Chevrolet enjoys a worldwide reputation for low 
maintenance costs because it is rugged in con- 
struction, built of the finest materials and 
embodies the results of millions of miles of testing — 
at the General Motors Proving Ground. 


9. RESALE VALUE 

Chevrolet’s resale value is high because Chev- 
rolet’s rugged construction assures many thou- 
sands of miles of dependable transportation 
while Chevrolet’s style is so advanced that it 
maintains its good appearance for years. 


10. PRICE 
As a result of worldwide popularity and tre- 
mendous production, Chevrolet is able to offer 
these beautiful modern cars at these amazing 
low prices: 

The Touring $4095 The Convertible 


ee CPbriolet......°095 
eee ere S $585 fhe Kmoetial $715 
The $ caygoneeaega 


Srlek 07S  Upht Delivery $3.76 


All prices f. o. b. Flint, Michigan 
Check Chevrolet Delivered Prices 


include the lowest handlin d financi 
baa as changes available ia gbatae sepa 
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_ 16 was specially designed 
to provide high quality broad- 
cast reception for homes not served 
by central station electricity. 


It is the product of the famous radio 
research laboratories of General 
Electric, Westinghouse and the Radio 
Corporation of America. 


Sturdily built of the finest materials, 
with the special RCA tuned-radio- 
frequency circuit, Radiola 16 is a 
compact, dependable instrument of 
remarkably fine performance. 


For the “wired home,” Radiola 18 
is, of course, the most popular re- 
ceiver, because of the extreme sim- 
plicity of its operation direct from 
the electric light circuit. 


MADE 








RCA RADIOLA 16—Very compact, sturdy, battery-oper- 
ated, 6-tube receiver. Single dial control. Perfected RCA 
tuned-radio-frequency circuit. Mahogany finished cabinet. 

$82.75 (with Radiotrons) 





RCA RADIOLA 18—For direct operation from A.C. house 

current (110 volt, 60 cycle). Employs special A. C. tubes and 

rectifier. Electrically lighted dial. Finest set of its kind. 
$115 (less Radiotrons) 


The best reproducer to get the full tone qualities of the "16" 
or the “18"" is the RCA LOUDSPEAKER 100A— $29. 


Ay RCA 
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RADIOLA 16 is the leader in its class 
and one of the diggest values in radio 


Either of these expertly designed 
instruments will provide thousands 
of hours of enjoyment for all the 
family. A good radio set is a neces- 
sity in the well-equipped home. 


RCA sets may readily be purchased 
from RCA Radiola Dealers on the RCA 
Time Payment Plan. 








The New RCA 
EDUCATIONAL HOUR 
Season of 1928-29 


From Oct. 26 to May 10 Walter Dam- 
rosch will conduct a series of educational 
concerts for schools, Friday mornings at 
11 (Eastern Standard Time) through 27 
broadcasting stations. 























A-Radiola 


- BY - THE « MAKERS - OF - THE - RADIOTRON 












cAsk your Goodyear Dealer to make this demonstration for you. For address of your most convenient dealer write Goodyear, Akron or Los Angeles 
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Copyright 1928, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc 


A child can see 
the difference 


You see here two machines devised for testing the cords 


in tire fabric. 


On each machine is a strand of SUPERTWIST cord and 


of ordinary cord. 


On the machine in the background the ordinary cord 
is broken, while the SUPERTWIST cord is intact. 


Yet both cords were of equal length, and both cords 
were stretched in equal measure. 


On the machine in the foreground the ordinary cord 
is lax, while the SUPERTWIST cord is taut. 


Both these cords also were of the same length; both 


were equally stretched. 


When the tension was relaxed the 
SUPERTWIST cord sprang back to 
its original dimension, recovering 
like a rubber band. 

But the ordinary cord lost its 
spring, and now hangs slack and 
distended. 

By this simple demonstration a 
child can see the difference be- 
tween SUPERTWIST cord and or- 
dinary cord. 

This difference is important, as 
one cause of the great superiority 
of Goodyear Tires over ordinary 
tires. 

Built with SUPERTWIST cord, 
Goodyear Tires stretch and recover 
under the shocks of the road with- 
out damage. 


Tires made of ordinary cord lack 
this ability and under road-shock 
suffer precisely the results you see 
here. 


SUPERTWIST cord is Goodyear- 
developed and Goodyear-pat- 
ented, and is used only in Good- 
year tires. 


Its elasticity and durability have 
reduced blowouts and similar trou- 
bles to the vanishing point. 


SUPERTWIST is one of the rea- 
sons why the present Goodyear 
Balloon with the tractive All- 
Weather Tread is called “the 
world’s greatest tire.” 

It is one of the reasons also why 
you should insist on Goodyear 
Tires and refuse anything else. 
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WANTED! 
500 Dissatisfied Farmers 
and Sons to Stop Renting 


And begin retailing Rawleigh’s Good 
Health Products to Consumers. Start your 
own business. Make from $100 to $400 a 
month or more clear profit. Be your own 
boss. No selling experience required. We 
supply everything—Products, Outfit, Sales 
and Service Methods. Profits increase every 
month. No lay off. Steady year-round. Low- 
est prices. Best values. Most complete Serv- 
ice. Rawleigh Methods get the most busi- 
ness. White people only wanted. 


THE W. T. RAWLEIGH CO. 


Dept. J-18 PGF, MEMPHIS, TENN, 























WITTE FARM«¢ RANCH ENGINES 
at New Low Prices - Cash or Easy Terms 





Puts This 
a WITTE To 
Work For You 
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HEALTH SERMONETTES 
By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 
Editor, Health Department 











Remedy for Rheumatism 
GENTLEMAN in Arkansas sends 


me the formula of a remedy for 
rheumatism made from pokeberry juice. 
There is no remedy of possibly more 
value for so-called 
rheumatism but you 
can buy it from the 
drug store in a more 
uniform strength. 
It is known by the 
druggist as phyto- 
lacca. 

But why dose up 
for something that 
may or may not be 
rheumatism? When 
people are sick they should have the best 
treatment that can be had, and you can 
find no one better able to give this treat- 
ment than a good doctor. 





DR. REGISTER 


Premature Wrinkles 


face. They are premature as I am 
a young woman yet. I see advertised a 
wrinkle remover. Would you advise me 
to try it?” 

Decidedly do not try these advertised 
wrinkle remover lotions. There have been 
several reports of people being injured 
by their use. Massage your face at night 
with coco butter and wash it all out the 
next morning with hot water. Outdoor 
exercise and proper diet will help. 


| KEEP THEM DRY 








prey rainy day thousands of little 
children wade through mud and 
water with nothing to protect them from 
its cold and penetrating power. 

Each child should be provided with 
boots or overshoes. If fathers would 
spend a few dollars each year in over- 
shoes for their children they would save 
many doctors’ bills, money spent for 
medicine, and, most important of all, 
they would save the health of their chil- 
dren. 

Many a man suffers from rheumatism 
and other bodily ills because he did not 
have sufficient clothing and footwear when 
a boy. Many a mother today is unable to 
properly care for her children because 
she was neglected when a girl. 

Children should also be provided with 
sufficient clothing so that the outer wrap 
may be hung up to dry while they are in 
school. 

There are many other matters pertain- 
ing to the school and problems of inter- 
est to the country boy and girl that I 
would like to write about. 

These, however, are of minor impor- 
tance as compared with equipping the 
child with an overcoat or raincoat and a 
pair of overshoes or boots. 

Parents who neglect these things are 
in a sense murdering their children by 
degrees. MERCER O. CLARK. 


| TO PREVENT COLDS 


O NOT make the mistake of allow- 
ing yourself to have ¢olds. Fight 
them always with these simple, pleas- 
ant, effective weapons :— 











Sleep with your bedroom windows open win- 
ter and summer, but have plenty of soft, 
warm bed clothes. 

Keep your feet dry and warm. If they get 
damp, bathe them in cold water, dry briskly 
with a Turkish towel, and put on dry hose 
and shoes. 

Eat fruit and laxative foods. Eat very light 
suppers. Drink™ lots of water, some before 
breakfast. Take outdoor exercise. 

Take a daily cold sponge bath. Several 
times a week take a warm bath followed by 
a cold shower or sponge. 


SUBSCRIBER. 


Editor’s Note.—These rules have the 


O. K. of Dr. Register, our Health Editor. 
Readers wil do well to observe them. 

















“¥ HAVE a good many wrinkles in my 










































**As a bride of six months, I had 
much to learn about the eating 
habits of my newly acquired hus- 
band. I found that he was drinking 
caffein with his meals three times 
a day, and wondering why he was 
so nervous and irritable. I could 
think of no remedy, for if I refused 
him his mealtime stimulant, he 
seemed more irritable than ever. 

“Then I came into possession of 
a sample package of Postum and 
read about the 30-day test. I tact- 
fully introduced the subject to my 
husband. He consented to the test 
on condition that after the thirty 
days I let him have his caffein 
back. I agreed. 


“The results of those thirty days - 


read like a fairy tale. My husband’s 
irritability vanished. He could read 
the whole evening through with- 
out becoming restless; he slept 
soundly, and was perfectly well. 
When the thirty days were over, 
he preferred Postum. 

“So the test of Postum has mar- 
velously benefited my husband 
and established itself forever in 
our home.” 

Re gee 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


* 


. * . 


In the words of a prominent jurist, 
“More marriages founder on the 





Postum is one of the Post Health Products, which 
include also Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties, Post's Bran 
Flakes and Post’s Bran Chocolate. Your grocer sells 
Postum oe = Instant Postum, made in the 
cu adding boiling water, is one of the easiest 
Seles in the world to prepare. Postum Cereal is also 
easy to make, but be boiled 20 minutes. 


© 1928, P. Co., Inc. 


What a bride of 


six months learned 
about her husband 









rocks of petty nagging and irrita- 
bility than are wrecked by any 
other cause.” And the pity of it is 
that so often neither husband nor 
wife realizes that their irritability 
may be chiefly due to an easily 
corrected mealtime indiscretion, 
They never think to blame caffein. 

Try this test! Eliminate caffein 
from your diet for thirty days— 
make Postum your mealtime drink 
instead. You'll be amazed at the 
difference it makes! 

Postum is made of roasted whole 
wheat and bran. Nothing in it to 
interfere with sleep, to attack 
nerves or digestion. You'll enjoy 
Postum’s flavor, too—a flavor 
millions prefer! 

Your: grocer has Postum. Or 
mail the coupon—we’ll send one 
week’s supply free, as a start on 
the 30-day test. 


* For obvious reasons, we have re- 
frained from publishing this young 
matron’s name. Her letter, along with 
thousands of similar letters,isinour files. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 








P-P.§.-10-6-28 
POSTUM COMPANY, Inc.,BattleCreek,Mich. 
I want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, 
one week's supply of 








INSTANT POSTUM ..... (C) Check 
prepared instantly in the cup) which 
POSTUM CEREAL ..... 0 you 
(prepared by boiling) prefer 

Name 

Street 

See Seate............ 


Fill in completely —print name and addres: 


In Canada, address 
Canadian Postum pany, 
812 Metropolitan Bldg., foronto 2, Ontario 
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[THE HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR 
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ONDAY, October 8—To remove 

the shiné from a blue suit, sponge 
it with a strong bluing water and press 
under a dark cloth. 

Tuesday, October 
9.—Brush the top of 
mashed potatoes with 
butter and then 
brown in the oven, 
for a change. 

Wednesday, Octo- 
ber 10—When dye- 
ing any of your 
clothes this fall be 
sure they are clean. 
Dye does not conceal 





MRS. W. N. HOTT 


soiled spots. 


Thursday, October 11.—A _ mattress 
wears best if it is the exact, size of the 
springs. If you buy a new mattress this 
fall, remember that it will spread from 
one to two inches as it is used. 


Friday, October 12.—When napkins 
are laid away in a chest or drawer try 
placing some herb like lavender, sweet 
grass or old-fashioned clover in the 
drawer with them. 


Saturday, October 13.—A tin colander 
makes an excellent pie rack on which to 
set the pie plate. The air circulates 
much better under it than when set on 
something solid. 

Sunday, October 14.—Religion is worth 


while when you need it; but you can’t 
have it then if you haven’t had it before. 





| RUG MAKING 


Dilicieiptees 





HE vogue for rag rugs which began 

with the increased use of the simple 
Colonial furniture of our ancestors has 
been most fortunate for the home maker 
who desires to beautify_her home for the 
least possible outlay of money. 

Almost any woman can secure sizes, 
shapes and colors of rugs that would be 
almost prohibitive in price if she had to 
buy them. Reproductions of the old-time 
colonial rag rugs are being used in all 
types of homes, from the rag bit made 
of strips of wool sewed to a grain sack 
foundation to the most elaborate of 
woven designs made on the old-fashioned 
hand loom. 

Few of the old looms are left but an 
increasing number of women fortunate 
enough to possess them are finding both 
pleasure and profit in weaving colorful 
rugs for bathrooms, bedrooms and sum- 
mer camps. Other women who became 
skilled in the use of knitting needles 
during the World War are knitting rugs. 
These and crocheted rugs are the most 
difficult to make. Few women have suf- 
ficient strength in their fingers and wrists 
to handle rags that are heavy enough to 
give a rug the proper weight. These must 
be knitted or crocheted closely and firmly 
with tight even stitches. There is al- 
ways the danger that the rug will cup 
or ruffle and after it is finished it can 
only be used in a place where there is 
little danger of it being kicked up by 
frequent passers. 


The most durable and artistic of the 
rag rugs are the ones hooked of woolen 
rags. 
signing and choice of colors and a much 
longer time to make. They are, however, 
practically indestructible and grow more 
beautiful every year. 

The women. of the home demonstration 
clubs working under the direction of the 
Extension Servite of the A. & M. Col- 
lege have been specializing on braidett 


These require greater skill in de- ~ 
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MAKING THE RUG EXHIBIT ATTRACTIVE 
Community leaders who wish to prepare an exhibit of rugs for a community or a county 
fair will find interest in this one which was made by Texas home demonstration club women. 
The exhibit is well balanced and the general effect has not been spoiled by the use of 


too many rugs. 


rugs. This kind was selected because it 
uses a larger variety of rags, can be made 
so that it is firm and lies close to the 
floor. They are easily cleaned and can 
be used in any room in the house. 

After deciding what kind of a rug is 
to be made we must next decide on the 
colors we shall use. We will remember 
that our floor and walls are the back- 
ground of our rooms and that in an ar- 
tistic room the floor is the darkest part 
of the room. We do not want our col- 
ors to be dull, cold or uninterestirg. 
Neither do we want them to be so vivid 
that they do not lie flat on the floor. We 
want first of all to feel that our floor is 
a safe, firm place on which to walk. Nor 
do we want our rug to be so bright in 
color or so striking in design that it 
does not stay in the background but be- 
comes more conspicuous than the people 
who are seen against it. 

Nature gives us the best illustrations 
of good color schemes. We remember 


that the vivid greens, the light blues and 
white and greys and all the light vivid 
masses of color seen in the sunrise and 
sunset are high above the earth. The 
ground itself is in varying shades of dull 
tans, browns, greys, brown reds and 
blacks, with touches of brighter colors. 
All of us have seen strips of dull brown 
ground with patches of lovely grass with 
its masses of yellow tan and touches of 
purple red. This would make a good 
color scheme for a rug. Another might 
be made from the browns of a robin, re- 
lieved with rust red-brown of his breast. 
Still another is furnished by the wood 
grey of the winter forest with accent 
notes of the green of the evergreens and 
red of the yaupons or holly. An interest- 
ing thing for the family to do as they 
drive through the woods is to find color 
combinations that would make good rugs. 
MISS MILDRED HORTON, 
State Home Demonstration 
Agent, Texas. 








PATTERN DEPARTMENT 














2556—Decidedly Different.—This style is de- 
signed for sizes 16, 18 years, 3%, 38, 
40, 42, 44, and 46 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 3% yards of 40-inch 
material with % yard of 32-inch con- 
trasting. A dress made by this pat- 
tern of brown wool crepe trimmed 
with a lighter shade of tan and a 
brown kid belt would be perfectly 
lovely. 

3328—Something New.—This style is de- 
signed for sizes small, medium, and 
large. The medium size requires 1% 














yards of 36-inch material with 12 
yards of binding. Just the apron you 
would like to make for Christmas 
presents, using flowered percale or 
muslin, 

2653—Charming.—This style is*designed for 
sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 
inches bust measure. Size 3% re- 
quires 3% yards of 40-inch material. 
A most attractive style for your new 
fall dress, especially so if you make 
it of figured silk crepe or a pretty 
quality of foulard or satin. 














|__A“FAIR PROGRAM” | 





SPLENDID outline for a “Fajr 

Program” for a community meeting 
is given by Miss Mary Mims, state 
community worker of Louisiana. It js 
as follows:— 


Subject.—“Fairs a Laboratory for Knowl- 
edge.” 


Motto.—“With malice towards none, with 
charity for all, with firmness in the right as 
God gives us to see the right.”—Abraham 
Lincoln. 


A. Business.—(Of course, committees report 
if they have reports to make, but don’t you 
think the real business should be report of 
any and all who attended the state short 
course, and to appoint committees, etc., for 
the approaching fair?) 

B. Educational.—1. Song, “America.” 

2. Talk, “Educational Value of Fairs.” 

(The phases of a fair may be classified as 
follows: (1) competitive exhibits, (2) demon- 
strations, (3) contests, (4) lectures, (5) enter- 
tainment. Note that money making is not 
mentioned as one of the objects of a fair, for 
when the desire to make money out of a 
fair dominates, the fair at once begins to 
disintegrate and soon passes into history.) 

3. Community song, “The More We Get 
Together.” ‘ 

4. Talk, “The Community Fair.” 

(The ideal to work toward in a community 
fair is to get each individual in the commun- 
ity to make an exhibit of the livestock, farm 
and home products of the year’s work. The 
exhibits should be so arranged that everyone 
can make observations and ask any ques- 
tions with reference to the placings. In mak- 
ing the awards the judge places the exhibits 
according. to the extent to which it ap- 
proaches the ideal. The points considered 
are the things that are looked for by the 
purchaser of the respective product exhibited, 
Farm people now more than ever before are 
coming to realize that they are as much a 
merchant as a man who runs a store and 
unless he, the farmer, offers an attractive 
product he cannot hope to sell in competition 
with the man who grades his product and 
makes it look well to the buyer. It is for 
this purpose that the exhibits are judged, 
that is, to show the grade desired and how to 
make it attractive. One further fact holds 
true with reference to life of any kind and 
that is “that like begets like,”’ so when the 
farmer gets established in his mind the kind 
of product the trade wants he can select his 
seed with this in mind and in this way stan- 
dardize his produce.) 

5. Recitation, “Bill Jones’ Neighbors.” 

I got all kin’s of neighbors where I’m livin’ 
by the creek— 

Some Americans and a Polack and the Dutch 
is pretty thick, 

And there’s seventeen Norwegians that haul 
milk along the road, 

And there’s Irish, some; an’ others I ain't 
figgered where they growed 

And some of them is different in their livin’ 
way to mine, 

I reckon it’s their raisin’ 
a line 

On the halé a dozen lingoes hearn. around a 
thrashin’ bee, 

For I was born American, and that’s good 
enough for me. 


and I never get 


But somehow, when my wife was sick an’ I 
was,mighty blue, 

Then Hilda, she’s my neighbor’s gal, come up 
and pulled us through; 

And when I broke my laig last fall an’ huskin’ 
not begun, 

The Polack brought the Dutchman and they 
cribbed ’er number one, 
And when my neighbor’s horse got cut and 
laid up plowin’ time, 
An Irishman he lent Bill 
charged a dime; 

An’ take ’em out yonder, as fur as you can 
see, 

The Dutch together is just like you and me. 


one, and never 


I’m proud that I’m an American, and Pete’s 
proud that he is Dutch, 

But the lingo makés no differénce and the 
creeds don’t matter much, 

For we're going to pull together—American, 
Swede, Mick, and Finn, 

Till we’ye sowed a crop of Brotherhood and 
brought the harvest in, 

For that’s the way we figger that our boys 
and girls ‘ll get 

Their chances as we’ve had our’n and we'll 
help to fashion it, 

An’ the’ ain’t no man can stop us, and the’ 
ain’t no one can say, 

That the neighbors down in ovr community 
ain’t pullin’ all one way. 
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Helmet and Armor Gloves of the 14th Century 


IF YOU WERE 
MAKING IT 


UPPOSE you were to make a 

vault to protect the remains of 
one of your loved ones. How would 
you do it? 


First, you would design it so there 
could be no doubt of positive protec- 
tion. You would plan it according to the 
immutable law of nature that water 
can not rise inside an inverted vessel. 
You would not depend on man-made 
seals or locks. 


You would want material that is not 
porous. Why have a vault at all if it 
allows water to seep through the side 
walls? Therefore, you would use 
metal. 


You would go to the great steel mills 
for their finest metals to insure rust- 
resistance and there you would find 
Keystone Copper Steel and Armco 
Ingot Iron, especially manufactured 
according to Clark specifications, 
meeting your requirements. 


And in making the vault, only double- 
welding of the seams would satisfy 
you. You would want the vault to en- 
dure. You would use oxy-acetylene 
on the outside, and electricity on the 
inside—the best welding processes. 


Finally, in the finer grade you would 
have it plated with pure cadmium, to 
give still greater rust-resistance and 
for the very finest you would use inde- 
structible Solid Copper 10 guage. 


And, of course, you would test the 
vault carefully by submerging it un- 
der thousands of pounds of water be- 
fore finishing. 


All of these things are done for you 
in the Clark Grave Vault. That is 
why it never fails. That is why lead- 
ing funeral directors recommend it 
and give a fifty-year guaranty with 
every Clark. 


Less than Clark Complete protection 
is no protection at all! 


THE CLARK GRAVE VAULT 
COMPANY 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Western Office and Warehouse, Kansas City, Mo. 





GRAVE VAULT 


This trademark is on every genuine Clark 
Grave Vault. It is a means of identifying 
the vault instantly. Unless you see this 
mark, the vault is not a Clark. 





hibit.” 

7. Recitation by boy or girl, “Getting On.” 

If you make a better mousetrap than your 
neighbors, 

*Tis said that though the forest hides your 
hut, 

Other men will so appreciate your labors 

That they'll break a path to find you, and 
bejabbers, 

After that they'll work with fountain pens 
and Fabers 

To bring both wealth and fame upen you. 

But— 

If you raise a better breed of hogs or cattle, 

Instead of paths they'll build up to your door 

A railroad track, on which will daily rattle 

Trains bringing men from Boston and Seattle 

And half the towns that lie between, to battle 

For all the stock you have for sale, and more. 

8 Talk, “Preparing Cotton and Corn for 
Exhibition at Community Fair.” 

C. Recreation.—We suggest two games; 
however, if your social committee has others, 
that will be fine. “Pray Do.” “Potato Spoon 
Race.” 


’ 


GRADING EGGS FOR MORE CASH 


This picture is of Miss Edna Dalton, of Ten- 
nessee, grading eggs. She says it is the 
cheapest possible way to increase the poultry 
income. Eggs, graded according to size and 
color, show up a great deal better than those 
and ng in promiscuously and always com- 
mand a higher price. Anyone who furnishes 
clean, fresh, carefully graded eggs attractively 
packed to buyers the year around is insured 
high prices. 





PATTERNS AND FASHIONS | 


J 
Pa. of each pattern, 2 cents. Two pat- 
terns ordered at one time, 30 cents; 
stamps or coin (coin preferred). Write 
your name and address plainly on your order 
sheet, being sure to state number and size 
of pattern wanted. 

Send for a copy of our new Fall and Win- 
ter Fashion Magazine. It is splendid and con- 
tains attractive styles for fall and winter, 
suggestions regarding gifts that can be made 
at home, also attractive styles for children and 
a good selection of embroidery. It also has 
a very complete article of great value to the 
woman who sews. It will help you give your 
dresses the finished appearance that means 
much to the woman who wishes to be cor- 
rectly attired. Send 15 cents today for your 
copy, addressing Fashion Department, The 
Progressive Farmer. 


AUNT HET 


By R. QUILLEN— fuprsnt, 332800 























“IT reckon it’s right about reachin’ a 
man’s heart through his stomach, but 
sometimes it’s a mighty long detour to 
reach a mighty small place.” 


“I’ve done my best to break that black 
hen of wantin’ to set, an’ if she stays 
stubborn until Sunday she’s goin’ to en- 
ter the ministry.” 


6. Talk, “How to Make an Educational Ex- 
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stupendous money-saving event during which you can buy 
wearing apparel or children’s wear, or me goods, or household 
ind anywhere. This is an 
honest statement of fact that you can verify by comparing our prices 
with what you have to pay anywhere else for equal quality. National 
Bellas Hess, during its 40 years of business life, has earned an en- 
viable reputation for style leadership and quality merchandise. 
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HIS year National Bellas Hess celebrates its 40th anniversary 
with a big fall and winter sale. This is not an ordinary sale, but a 


our 


ATIONAL Bellas Hess does~business on a strictly money-back 
basis. You must be satisfied or no sale. 


Men’s Work and Dress Shirts 
Children’s Shoes... x 
Hosiery 4 


(Git 77 anil 
this Coupon 
which brings 
you IF IR IE IE 
Ou? Auye 2 le 


RB }, ) 
YOOR uf bargains 
( 


/ 


our New York 


port Dresses 


283 West 24th Street 
New York City 


headquarters—if 
River mail to our Kansas City 
copy of your Huge Two Pound, Fall and Winter Style Book of 


nal money-saving 


- . ‘i fro 
from 6 pairs for 59c 


Anniversary Sale Bargains. 


Pere rrrrrrrrrr rrr TT eerrerrrer rere Terr re Tiree rir ries 


a with our 


compliments this huge, two-pound, 40th Anniversary ) 
beautifully printed in Full Colors, Rotogravure and Black and White 
Half-Tones, and if you are not convinced that you will make 
er savings at National Bellas Hess than anywhere else. this fall and 
winter, you are under no obligation to buy. Listed below are sev- 
eral examples of our exceptio 
Women’s Silk Dresses : 
Women’s Coats . 
Women’s Wash and S 
Millinery ‘ 
Women’s Shoes 
Girls’ Dresses ° a ‘ 
Boys’ Wash and Woolen Suits 
Men’s Suits 


tyle Book, 


eat- 


values. 
from $6.98 to $25.00 
from $4.98 to $59.95 
front $1.00 to $10.98, 
from -89 to $ 7.50 
from $1.98 to $ 7.98 
from -98 to $ 6.98, 
from -44 to $15.98 
from $13.50 to $29.50 
from -89 to $ 6.89 
m -98 to $ 2.98 


NATIONAL BELLAS HESS CO., Inc. 

654 Hardesty Avenue 
Kansas City, Mo. 

(If you live east of the Mississippi River mail this coupon to 

ou live west of the Mississippi 

tore.) Kindly send me my free 


to $1.95 per pair 






















Steady nerves 
and a clear eye follow 


the use of WRIGLEY’S. 


It relieves nervous tension 
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Send Your Raw Furs to Ne meg 
Tse Charles William Stores in \ ROO 


New York’s Foremost General 

Mail Order House - We Will 

i Get You The Highest Market 

Prices - A New FREE Service 
y e guarantee not only honest 


Va) 

[ea grading and prompt payment, but 
3H also to obtain for you highest market 

he [f prices. 

@ This serviceis absolutely free. We believe 
y it will meet a long recognized need for a 
/ quick, reliable sales outlet for your raw furs; 

| # For full details and shipping instructions write 

for our free “Outdoor Man’s Bargain Book.” 

For your protection, we have prepared special 

free shipping tags. All fur shipments must bear 

these tags. 

























; ‘ @ Wewillsell yourrawfursin New 
[im York, America’s largest market. 
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Fill out coupon below for a supply of tags and mail it today. 


The Charles William Stores, Inc. 
2 Stores Building, New York City 


Please send me at once a supply of free shipping tags for raw furs. 
Name 


Charles William Stores . 


NEW YORK CITY Inc. . 
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MILES FROM 


E> LOOKS like a dry New Year’s 
Eve for us tonight,” grinned Jim, al- 
though it was really no time for grin- 
ning. 

As far as we could see in every direc- 
tion stretched the burning white sands of 
the Sahara, the greatest desert in the 
world. We were stuck on a dune 35 
miles from Maine Soroa—and our water 
was almost gone. We hadn’t seen a hu- 
man being or a water hole all day and we 
didn’t know of any this side of Maine 
Soroa. 

And now we were out of gas! One 
motorcycle was entirely empty and there 
was hardly enough in the other to make 
town. The cattle, plodding along behind 
with our extra supply, wouldn’t catch up 
with us for two days, and we didn’t have 
enough food to last that long. 

A sand bur inside Jim’s sock brought 
him to serious meditation. “Let’s see. 
Here we are. There’s no water, and,” 
he critically surveyed the skies, “it 
doesn’t look much like rain, either. We 
know there’s nothing behind us—so we 
better go ahead. Can’t ride; hafta walk!” 
“If that last 25 miles or so into Maine 
Soroa is surfaced with hard dirt as they 
told us, this sandy trail will end in about 
ten miles,” I reminded ourselves. 

“We can walk that far on what water 
we've got—maybe,” Jim said. “Might 
be a road camp there. And if there 
isn’t, we'll have better walking for the 
next 25 miles anyway.” 

We started out on foot and floundered 
up the first sand dune like a couple of 
mice in a flour bin. I wanted a drink 
and knew Jim did too. But, let’s see. 
Ten miles at two miles an hour— 

“Hey! Jim! Look! What’s that?” It 
was a man on horseback, a native, gal- 
loping like a mirage across the sands to- 
ward us. He charged up with a flourish, 
leaped off his horse before us and click- 
ed himself to a full military salute. 

And then that mysterious piece of 
black magic began slowly to unwind the 
turban coiled upon his head. Yard after 
yard—and never a word. What's this 
—a letter? 

Devil or man, whatever he was, the 
black cavalier finally produced a letter, 


pinned to the last fold of his turban. He 
tore it loose and handed it to me. 
“Messieurs Les Americains,” it was 


directed. 

English :— 
“Maine Soroa, 30 Decembre, 1927. 

We are anxiously expecting you here 
for several days, since they wired us 
from Goure. If you are in trouble or 
need assistance of any sort please send 
a letter by this messenger and command 
me. We hope to welcome you soon here. 
M. Le Commandant Cercle.” 


I pinched myself and read in 





Tune in.on our Radio “Trappers Hour,” Station WGY, ectady, 
Thursday evening from 6:30 to 7:00; Eastern Scandond Tey? + ade 





THIRTY MEN HELP TRAVELERS WHEN THEY RUN OUT OF GAS THIRTY-FIVE 





MAINE SOROA 


I pinched Jim and then let him pinch 
me, hard. The soldier had a canteen of 
water, too, and he greeted us in French. 
The old boy seemed as tickled as we 
were that he’d found us—but I know he 
wasn’t. 


“How many kilometers to the good 


road?” I asked him in what I believed 
was French. 
“La bas. Une minute.” He led me to 


a little mound of sand and pointed. There 
it was, not a mile away. And a village 
and camp beside the road. There was a 
Santa Claus, after all. 


Jim and I drank a quart canteen of 
water each. We were then able to spit 
on a rock so we could toss it into the 
air and see who'd stay and guard the 
motorcycles. Jim lost. 


I mounted the horse, and the excited 
old soldier trotted along beside me to- 
ward the camp, as proud-as if he had 
Mohammed himself in tow. 


Up through the swarm of blacks far- 
ther down the road galloped the “chef de 
travaille,” which is French for “boss.” 
He too snapped himself into a sweeping 
French salute as though I were Napol- 
eon, Battling Siki, and Joan of Arc all 
rolled up in one pair of shorts. I could 
see at once that the whole show there 
was mine for the asking. Whoever had 
been doing our advance advertising had 
done it well. 

“I want thirty men and beaucoup grand 
cord,”’ I told the chief who was clicking 
like a mechanical soldier on parade. 
“Bring two motorcycles here.” And then 
by way of explanation I added, “Essence 
finis,” which is as good French as “Outta 
gas” is English. 

The chief dismounted, and I did the 
same—with one black lackey holding my 
stirrup and another my bridle, just as 
they would have done for the Prince of 
Wales. 

Then the chief led me to his grass 
house on a knoll overlooking the road, 
and bade me rest. He must have guessed 
I was tired. One of his wives spread a 
mat for me in the shade of his little 
grass porch, and he hurried away to 
muster in my gang. This was comfort. 
Another wife brought a huge calabash 
of goat’s milk for me to drink. It would 
be easy to go to sleep. 


And then he came. He and Jim. 


Up the road they roared like a Ben 
Hur chariot race. Jim was a length 
ahead, standing on his pedals and crack- 
ing a rope over the bare backs of fifteen 
leaping, rearing blacks that were hitched 
to his bike in front. “Come on there, 
Black Beauty, tighten that rope! All 
right, Dan Patches, heave your hoofs!” 
Crack! He never hit ’em with the rope. 
Everybody was too good-natured, Just 


qi 


On New Year’s Eve, Adventurers Are 


Welcomed to Maine Soroa 
By FRANCIS FLOOD 
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6, 1928 

d it around their ears and flecked 

Df a little wool here and there. But he 
kept their interest up. 

Then a volley of some kind of Afri- 

curses or cheers from the Senegalese 
thief—and his terrified team of fifteen 
Stygian steeds plunged into the lead, They 
were scared, for the Jash fell in his crowd 
where it would do the most good. He 
was out to win. He could handle the 
whip and he could handle men, but he 
gouldn’t steer a motorcycle, especially 
with one hand. A sharp turn to the left, 
his chariot upset—and the race was over. 
Luckily it was my motorcycle, the one 
with the empty tank, and none of our 
precious gasoline was spilled. 

“We don’t need any gas, Pop, with an 
outfit like this,” Jim yelled to me. “And 
you don’t have to push either.” He had 
two long ropes on the motorcycle, and 
one on the sidecar and five grinning pant- 
ing black men on each rope. “All you've 
got to do is keep ‘em in good humor.” 

That gave him an idea. “Let's see how 
much gas we've got anyway.” He screw- 
ed off the gas tank top. “A good half 
gallon. Enough for thirty miles, if the 
road’s good.” 

“Combien kilometers to Maine Soroa?” 
Lasked the excited chief. 
yf He scratched a “60” in the sand with a 
é nailless black toe. Translated into Eng- 
e lish that is about 36 miles. 

e Jim figured a second. “Pop,” he said, 
“at the regular wage scale here we could 

d rent this whole army for $1.50 a day. 

1 Only 75 cents a day for each team of 
fifteen men. They can make six miles in 

) ’ an hour. . That'll be five o’clock, and 

then—big hearted—we'll give ‘em the 

; rest of the day off. Nothin’ small about 
us. This is New Year’s Eve! 


“Then we'll tie your bike on behind 
mine—and we'll make Maine Soroa to- 
night after all. Old 1927 is weakening 
in his last few hours—and I believe we've 
got him licked!” 


I might have pitied those barefooted, 
ragged black men as they jogged along 
in the sun, dragging our motorcycles -up 
hill and down. But I didn’t. They got 
as big a kick out of it as we. It wasn't 
any harder than hauling dirt all day and 
they’re probably talking about it yet. 
They pulled us seven miles. Then we 
paid ’em a franc each (about a nickel) 
and they wished us enough pagan god- 
speeds to have got us seven miles farther. 
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Then we tied my motorcycle on be- 
hind Jim’s and started out. The road was 
hard but hilly. Daylight gradually dis- 
appeared—the last daylight of the year 
—and so did our gasoline. 


“There’s the fort,” yelled Jim.. He 
screwed off the lid of the tank. “Bot- 
tom’s still wet.” 


The villagers swarmed out to meet 
us. The big fort gates swung open. And 
just as Jim slowed up to turn in toward 


the gate, the last drop sputtered and the. 


motor stoped. But there were a thou- 
sand black hands to push us through the 
gate. We'd arrived. Old 1927 hid his 
face behind the horizon in the west. 


“Good evening. Welcome to Maine 
Soroa!” There were the French Com- 
mandant and the Adjutant, a snappy pair 
of officers that we would have liked in 
any language, and they both spoke Eng- 
lish! Another score against 1927. 


And there was a beautiful French 
madame—the adjutant’s wife—inviting us 
to dinner! It’d be ready in an hour—and 

, hot water for a bath was ready now. 
Another score. 


But the old year gave me one last 
kick, 


“By the way, I've a radio telegram for 
you,” piped up the Commandant. I grab- 
bed it. A letter that afternoon, and now 
acable! I tore it open. New Year’s 
Sreetings from my wife! Not much news, 

a message just the same. It had 
forwarded on to Maine Soroa by 
French operator at. Zinder from 





where we'd wired Christmas greetings 
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home a week before. 

This last miracle ran the cup over. 
There was nothing left now to be de- 
sired—except that glorious French din- 
ner which took two hours to consume— 
and so 1927 surrendered his sickle and 
passed on. 





MARKETING FACTS FOR 
FARMERS 


By J. WILLIAM FIROR 


Head, Division of Agricultural Economics and Mar- 
keting, Georgia State College of Agriculture 
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Harvesting and Storing Sweet 
Potatoes 


T IS still common practice in the 

Southérn States to store sweet pota- 
toes in banks although the so-called cur- 
ing house has proved far superior in 
keeping this perisha- 
ble. The writer says, 
“perishable” because 
in handling over 
20,000 bushels annu- 
ally for several years 
he found this vege- 
table exceedingly de- 
ceptive—it seemed to 
be a non-perishable 
and yet under certain 
conditions would de- 
cay as readily as peaches or apples. 





J. W. FIROR 


It is not necessary to harvest before 
frost; likewise, there is no reason to 
wait until frost. If sweet potatoes are 
plowed up and left lying over night when 
the temperature goes below 40 degrees 
they will surely rot. If potatoes are ex- 
posed to the direct rays of the sun until 
the skin becomes sunburned, decay will 
get started. If the sweet potatoes have not 
been dug before killing frost, they should 
have the protection of the soil until the 
temperature gets above 50 degrees. 


The practice of throwing the sweet 
potatoes into a heap row—that is, pick- 
ing three rows on each side of a central 
row and piling the potatoes into this cen- 
tral row—is conducive to rot. 


The best plan is to plow up the pota- 
toes, let them lie in the furrows until 
the surface has become thoroughly dry, 
but no longer, pick into baskets or boxes 
direct from these furrows, haul to the 
storage place in the containers, and handle 
carefully throughout. 


If the sweet potatoes are to be stored 
in banks three points are important :— 

1. Have the banks located so that drainage 
will be certain. 

2. Cover the pile of sweet potatoes with 
straw and soil sufficient to protect from frost. 


3. Arrange a place at the top and south side 
of each bank for ventilation but have the 
opening smal] and completely protected from 
Tain. 

If the sweet potatoes are to be stored 
in a house, the building should be capable 
of protection from freezing tempera- 
tures; it should also be supplied with a 
stove to dry out the excess moisture 
when the storage is started and warm up 
the building on very cold nights. _As 
the potatoes are placed in the storage 
house, keep the fire going in the stove 
and at all times ventilate thoroughly. 
Do not close doors and windows and 
heat the potatoes; the object is to drive 
off excess moisture and not to cook the 
potatoes. About 10 days is sufficient for 
this curing process. 


Fifty-five degrees is the most satisfac- 
tory temperature for storage following 
the curing. During warm days ventilate 
the building at night and close up in the 
daytime. During cold weather ventilate 
in daytime and close at night. 
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N AGAIN, out again is the way some 

farmers carry on their hog business, 
and down again, up again go the hog 
prices in turn. Either staying out of 
the business or in it would result in more 
stable prices. 


¢ 





C1 An Advertisement of the Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph 
Company 


A rarmer living near Clarion, 
Iowa, fell and ran a pitchfork 
tine through a part of his .fore- 
head, injuring an eye severely. 
He was rushed to a doctor in 
Clarion, but the case demanded 
the work of a specialist, who 
was in Des Moines. The doctor 
telephoned the specialist and 
found that he was just about 
to leave town. The specialist 
agreed to wait, the patient was 
rushed to Des Moines, and the 
needed surgical treatment was 
given that midnight. 

In one such emergency, the 
telephone pays for itself many 
times over. It calls the doctor. 
Summons help in time of fire 
or accident. Calls the imple- 
ment repair man. Runs errands 
to neighbors and to town. 

The telephone enables you 
to find out where and when to 
sell. For example, a farmer 
near Silt, Colorado, had a car 
of cattle to sell and was offered 
a price on them. But he put in 
a long distance call .to Denver 
and got a better price by $300. 

The modern farm home has a 
telephone. 





He Fell and ran 
a Pitchfork into his Forehead 
































— K-R-O is relatively harm- 

less to human beings, live- 

ost, dom, cats, poultry, yet is guaranteed 
to rats and mice every time. 

Avoid Dangerous Poisons 
K-R-O does not contain arsenic, phosphor- 
ous, barium carbonate or any other deadly 
poison. Its active eo is squill as rec- 

| ommended by the U. S. Dept. of Agricul- 
! turein their latest bulletin on “Rat Control.” 








to the great merit of 
-O to three rats, two of my 
"scat. The rate 


wife’s hens and the 


ON MONEY-BACK GUARAN- 
75c at your druggist or direct from us 
at $1.00 delivered. Large size (four Limesas 
much) $2.00, K-R-OCo., Springfield, Ohio. 


KILLS-RATS-ONLY 





















wi ick for proposition. We 
vaer'’ soos day and a new Chevrolet 
for demonstrating and tak- 
or "ropecate and Walnecats, Spars 
ca 
time. Ne experience required. 
Sample eutft free. Write now. 
COMER MFG. CO., Dept. R-29, Dayton, Ohio 
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‘I AdviseE very Minister 
with any spare time to 


take up this Good work) 








“T made my spare time 
yield me an average 
of $47.42 extra money 
each week doing this 
pleasant, outdoor 
work of‘meeting and 
talking to folks’ dur- 
ing the first 11 weeks 
t I engaged in it— 
andI was proud of the 
natureof the work I was 
doing! For, I was hel p- 
ing people to make’ 
theirland more 


fruitful and profit- 
able and their humes 















































more pleasing and val- Rey. c. £. King 
uable, b inducing them Missouri 

to plant Star*:F ruit Trees, 

Flowering Shrubs, Shade Trees, Hedges, 
Vines and Rose Bushes. 


“Since I know the Stark men and know 
them for sincere Christian gentlemen, I 
believe other Ministers of the Gospel will 
find j oy and honest profitin this good and 
| sg goatee etm ingimprove Nature. 
So,I have per Stark Bro’s to pub- 
lish this Sean tin a few publications 
of the Baptist (my own faith) and those of 
other denominations. I suggest that you 
write Stark Bro’s for their spare- time 
geen for both women and men. 

ou will find it attractive—and clean 

and honest.”’ 





—Rev. Charles E. King 


‘I started by mailing in 
a coupon just like this! 
Wh J) not mail this one yourself 





SERI . 10- 6-28 | 28 
Bor aaW. 143 Louisiana, Missour! 
Tell me how I can MAKE EXTRA MONEY 


EACH WEEK talking to friends and aq hbors 
about Stark Fruit Trees, Shrubs, etc., MY 
SPARE TIME. 
































HEMSTITCHER CO., Dept. 448, Ft. Worth, Texas 

































Built 
to take 
a beating 
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HERE'S real wet-weather protec- 
tion. Fish Brand Slickers and 
Work Clothes are roomy, com- 
fortable — built stoutly, to defy 
the stormiest weather. Made by 
people who know how, because 
they’ve been at it for more than 
ninety years. Hats to match. 

The illustration shows 4 Fish 
Brand Work Suit of jacket and 
overalls, and a Fish Brand 
“Varsity”’ Slicker. 

Tower’s Genuine Fish Brand 
Water-proof Clothing is carried 
by stores everywhere. It is the 
standard in its line, yet it doesn’t 
cost a bit more than ordinary 
garments. 

Prepare for wet weather now, 
with a “Rainy Day Pal.” A. J. 
Tower Company, Boston, Mass. 


SOWER's 
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» 4-H CLUB BOYS AND GIRLS 


“TO MAKE THE BEST BETTER” 
3 Hands 
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| CLUB WORK TO DO NOW 

| By B. O. WILLIAMS 

| South Carolina State Boys’ Club Leader 





A NEW feature for club boys begins 
with this issue. Once each month 
hereafter Mr. B. O. Williams, known 
familiarly to thousands of South Caro- 
lina farm boys as 
“Bo,” is to.give us 
a group of straight- 
to-the-point sugges- 
tions about things 
that should be done 
in each type of club, 
You'll like “Bo’s” 
way of telling what 
ought to be done 
each month, and 
soon we_ suspect 
you'll be deciding that for the up-and- 
going club member there are no months 
when there isn’t much for him to do. 





This is part of a forest of spruce pine or 


The timber is 25 to 28 years old. 


The next group of suggestions will come 
in November. 


CORN CLUB 


1, How does your club acre compare with 
the best on the farm? 

2. Have you made plans for field selecting 
seed corn for next year? 

3. Are you preparing to sow a leguminous 
crop in your club acre? 

4. Will you make or have you made a 10-ear 
exhibit of your corn at the state and county 
fair? 

5. Is your corn club record up to date? 

6. Consult your county farm agent concern- 
ing the above questions. 


COTTON CLUB 
1. In field selecting seed cotton the following 
points should be kept in mind: 

(a) Only those plants that are free from 
disease should be selected. 

(b) High yield and early fruiting are very 
important factors. 

(c) Avoid selecting weather-damaged bolls. 
2. Use every precaution to prevent mixture 
of seed at gin. 

3. Good seed constitute one of the most im- 
portant factors in crop production. 


POULTRY CLUB 


1. According to demonstration flock rec- 
ords the past winter in one Southern state, 
laying houses were valuable to the extent 
of $157 in one. month where a flock of over 
500 hens was concerned. The above amount 
was the difference in egg sales of two flocks 
almost identical except that one flock was 
kept in a good laying house in January and 
the. other flock was forced to stay in poor 
quarters. 

2. Now is the time to prepare proper laying 
houses, patch the roofs, stop the cracks in 
the walls, and give things a general clean- 
ing for pullets and hens to start the new 
year. Mash feeders, water containers, roosts 
and dropping boards are small items but very 
important when conSsidered for the year as 
concerned with the health of the flock and 








the convenience in caring for it. 


Carolina club boy. From one acre he has harvested 18% cords of fuel wood, 





PIG CLUB 

1, Sow some barley, rye, oats, or rape for 
winter grazing. This is an important part 
of the winter menu for Mr. Club Pig. 

2. The following points should be kept in 
mind in fitting pigs for showing at county 
and state fairs: 

(a) Feed an increasing portion of a well- 
balanced ration. 

(b) Provide abundance of green feeds, such 
as soybeans or alfalfa. 

(c) Continue to supply plenty of shade 
and fresh water and avoid stagnant pools 
and muddy places in pig lot. 

ENTOMOLOGY CLUB 

1, Spray the plant lice found on fall veg- 
etables, or other crops, with nicotine sulphate. 

2. Burn all dead and dying wood in the or- 
chard to destroy breeding and hibernating 
quarters for orchard insects. 

3. Clean up the garden promptly after har- 
vesting crops, to destroy the food and the 
immature stages of insects. 

4. Plan to destroy cotton and corn stalks 
early to reduce the insect injury next season. 

5. Clean thoroughly the grain cribs and bins 
and plan to fumigate against stored grain 
insects. 





ASK ANY FORESTRY CLUB MEMBER IF HE DOESN’T GET A THRILL IN DEVELOP- 
ING AND IMPROVING TIMBER LIKE THIS 


Virginia pine under management by a North 
leaving 561 trees. 


FARM MACHINERY CLUB 

1. Before using the grain drill see that it is 
thoroughly cleaned, especially the fertilizer 
compartment. 

2. Farm machinery that has been used in 
cultivating the crop should be cleaned, oiled, 
and housed for the winter months. 

3. Get information from your county agent 
about using a drag-chain to cover up weeds 
in fall plowing. Equip plows with sharp 
points. 

4. Grease and oil all machinery to insure 
smooth operation. 


|  ATCAMP WILLETT =| 








HE Calhoun 4-H club girls met at 
Camp Willett August 20 for a three 
days’ meeting. There were 29 girls pres- 
ent. I went Monday afternoon. 
Tuesday morning we had setting up 
exercise and morning watch before break- 
fast. We ate breakfast about 7 o'clock. 
After breakfast we worked on rugs. Mrs. 
Stankard visited us and gave us a lesson 
on sewing. Then Mrs. Kline gave us a 
lesson on cooking. After we ate dinner 
we were called back to the hall and part 
of the girls went outside of the building 
and part stayed in the hall. Miss Sally 
Hamilton, home demonstration agent, 
gave the girls needle brooms to make. 
They also made a sewing bag. Miss Bes- 
sie Fleming of Auburn taught the other 
girls to make reed mats. After this we 
went in swimming. Then we ate supper 
and after supper we cut and ate water- 
melons. At the camp fire Tuesday we 
had plays by each cabin. There were four 
girls’ cabins. 
Wednesday morning the girls who made 
reed mats made needle brooms and made 
rugs and other things while the girls 





who had not made reed mats made them, 
The girls went in swimming again, Mrs 
Pendon and Miss Hamilton took severaj 
pictures. We then cut and ate water. 
melons again. We went to our cabins 
and packed our trunks. We went to din. 
ner and worked more on rugs. At 3:39 
we broke camp. We sure had a good 
time. MILDRED NANCE. 
Calhoun County, Ala. 





[LOOKING BACK TO CLUB DAYS 


S FINE a tribute as we have ever 

read to the far-reaching value of 
4-H club work and the county and home 
demonstration agents who help to put it 
over, is the letter printed below, written 
by a former club boy to his county agent, 
The letter was written by A. W. Tucker, 
now a student at Asbury College, Wil- 
more, Ky., to D. E. Sawyer, county agent 
in Decatur County, Georgia. Club work 
is not merely a method of teaching us 
how to grow more cotton or raise better 
pigs or make attractive dresses; it gives 
us oftentimes our first glimpses of a wider 
and fuller life and stirs in us the ambj- 
tion that leads to the fullest development 
and-accomplishment. Mr. Tucker’s let- 
ter follows :— 





“TI guess that you think I have forgot- 
ten you and the fellowship we have had 
together in club work. 


“This has not happened and never will, 
You have played a great part in my life, 
even if I am studying for the ministry 
instead of livestock farming. The train- 
ing you gave me in club work did not 
give me my call to preach because it 
came from above, but the training you 
gave me put the first real desire in my 
life to apply myself and be of some 
value to my country in the business realm 
of life. 

“IT am in my college life now and as I 
am working most of my expenses out I 
am rushed for time to write a letter but 
I was just sitting here thinking of where 
the first good environment began on my 
life outside of the home life. This 
give to you and to club work. 


“I know that there are some in the 
county that can’t see anyone’s philosophy 
but their own when it comes to farming, 
etc. These few do not think that you are 
doing the county any good. But I say that 
you are doing a good work. If you do not 
make a farmer out of each of your club 
members you do arouse in some an ambi- 
tion to do something worth while in life 
who otherwise would probably have gone 
from the farm. or small community into 
a life of common public labor of some 


type.” 





By R. QUILLEN—Qovsright, 1928, by 


Publishers Syndicate 


WILLIE WILLIS | 
| 








“I made a nickel easy today. Mrs. 
Brown give me a dime to mind her baby 
an’ I give Pug a nickel to heep it in his 
chicken house while we played.” 

“I was showin’ Pug how to be polite 
an’ told Mrs. Jones at her little girls 





party that I liked parties where they ™ 


don’t give you much to eat.” 
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Given to Introduce the 
3New Diamond ART LAMP 
7) 1 have given away thou-- 
sands of valuable new 300 
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sign. 


cost. Eas: 


Handsome Antique Bronze Base 
Hand decorated in charming rose de- 
A marvel of beauty for any 

. Greatest light improvement of 4 


{ 300 Candle Power. Burns 96% 
4% oll. Brilliant, soft, white light. 
20 times brighter than wick 
balf the - ww priced. Guaran 

















fo soot, no odor. 













Write Quick S25 zing - 
T treo ctal , 
poco obligation. Write TODAY. 


THE AKRON LAMP CO. 


_ 326 Lamp Building. 


Akron, Ohio 






























Reliable 





The Pellet Form 








Blackleg Vaccines 


BLACKLEGOIDS 


Single and Double Vaccine 
BLACKLEG FILTRATE 


(Germ-Free Vaccine) 


BLACKLEG AGGRESSIN 
(Germ-Free Vaceine) 


Ask Your Druggist for Prices 


ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Write Us for Our Free Blackleg Booklet 











races -—— 


shaped and flat bottom. 
£@ Baye Send for fine catal 


Saves costly fertilizer—keeps soil at home 


—brings thin land to top-market value. 
Does work easily, quickly, Horses or tractor. Ter- 
es — Grades roads. T 


ypes — V- 


Og. 


MAL Low price—liberal ter: 
OWENSBORO DITCHER 
& GRADER 











center. 





Metrop 


able Rooms 


ole Hotel 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
Offers You 400 Comfort. 


Most of them with bath or shower, 
electric fan, circulating ice-water and 
everything you expect to find in a 
really fine hotel. 
The location is convenient—one block 4 
from Interstate Bus T: 


‘erminal, post of- 
fice, theatres, shoppi and busi 


06464444445. 





Rates: $2.50 with shower; $3.00 
to $5.00 with tub and 


CONVENIENT GARAGE SERVICE 


GEORGE W. MARTIN 
Managing Director 


shower. 
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SHOE BOIL, CAPPED HOCK 


or bursitis are easily and 
quickly removed with- 
out knife or firing iron. 
Absorbinereducesthem 
permanently and leaves no 
blemishes. Will not blister 
or remove the hair. Horse 
worked during treatment. At druggistsor 
$2.50 postpaid. Horse book 6-S free. 

Sy 
Absorbine could tube it eway 80 completely.” aa 


ABSORBI 


BLEXOUNG, inc. 284 Lyman St. Spring 
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NUMBER 5 


NE of the important questions com- 

ing before the voters of Alabama in 
the general election, November 6, is that 
of proposed amendment Number 5 to the 
Constitution. The following statement 
by prominent officials of the state sets 
forth the facts concerning the necessity 
for presenting this matter to the voters 
and importance of securing its adoption :— 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT 
} 
| 





The proposed amendment Number 5 
to the Constitution concerning drainage 
districts, to be voted on in the general 
election, November 6, 1928, is a non- 
political question. This amendment does 
not involve the State financially in any 
way, nor the taxpayers outside of the 
drainage districts. It is an expression of 
the State’s moral obligation to some of 
its citizens and the investing public who 
became involved in drainage district work 
under the drainage act of 1915 before 
the said act was declared unconstitutional 
by the Supreme Court, and to those citi- 
zens who may desire in the future to or- 
ganize drainage districts. 

In 1915 the legislature passed an act 
authorizing the formation of drainage 
districts. Under this act several drainage 
districts were formed and work was 
done to the extent of about one half mil- 
lion dollars. One district sold its bonds, 
used the money and drained the lands as 
originally planned. During the time this 
work was going on, other districts were 
formed and two friendly suits were in- 
stituted to test the validity,of the 1915 
acts. The Supreme Court held the act 
constitutional in the first suit but later 
ruled on questions not raised in the first 
case that this act was unconstitutional. 
Investors are holding $410,000 worth of 
bonds, the money from the sale of which 
has been used by the landowners of the 
drainage districts. Other drainage dis- 
tricts are carrying the expense of drain- 
age surveys, plans and organizations, 


In 1923 an amendment to the constitu- 
tion intended to make the drainage acts 
of 1915 valid was submitted to the voters 
of the state. This was carried by a large 
majority in the election of November, 
1924. 

This 1924 amendment puts the laws in 
proper shape so that future drainage 
work can legally progress. However, it 
did not fully validate the 1915. laws un- 
der which the half million dollars’ worth 
of work had been done. 

The purpose of this amendment is to 
legalize the work that was done under 
the drainage act of 1915, so that honest 
and just debts can be paid and the dis- 
tricts not fully completed can go for- 
ward. 

The state has the moral obligation to 
so validate these acts that its citizens 
can legally pay their honest debts to the 
bond holders and those who have in good 
faith advanced their money. Unless this 
is done, the drainage district bond mar- 
ket does not have confidence in Alabama 
drainage bonds even though the 1924 
constitutional amendment fully authorizes 
the formation of new drainage districts. 
This means that any bonds offered for 
sale must be sold at such a low rate as to 
place an unnecessary and insurmountable 
tax on any other district. 

In other words, while the present law 
permits the formation of districts and the 
progress of the state thereby, the lack of 
a bond market through loss of confidence 
practically nullifies the hope of drainage 
district work in Alabama. 

This amendment is designed for the 
sole purpose of correcting these condi- 
tions. In View of the above stated facts, 
and the relation of drainage district work 
to the success of many of our undertak- 
ings, respectively, we, the undersigned of- 
ficials of the State of Alabama, feel jus- 
tified in asking the voters of Alabama to 
vote for the adoption of the said amend- 
ment Number 5 

WOOLSEY FINNELL, 
Director of Highways. 
S. M. DUNWOODY, 
Commissioner of Agri. & Industries. 
DOUGLAS L. CANNON, M. D., 
Acting State Health Officer. 
PAGE S. BUNKER, 
-State Forester. 
BRADFORD KNAPP, 
President, A, P. I., Auburn, Ala, 

























made wonderful profits thru my he! 


Ip. 
I furnish you with the wond ‘ful Carnation Line of highest quality pred- 
ucts. You just can't help mai ng big money as I teach you what to doand 
how to do it. All products guaranteed to sell and catist 


More Men and Women Needed 
For years I have been advertising all over the 
United States until now the famous CARNA- 
TION line of hundreds of items of food prod- 
ucts, soaps, flavoring, toilet articles and house- 
hold necessities are from coast to coast. I 
have doubled my manufacturing facilities 
and need more men and women to supply the 
enormous demand. . 


NEW AUTO FURNISHED 


When you go in business with me, I help you enjoy the 
prestige of association with best people, to have a beauti- 
ul home, wear good clothes and be prosperous and eer 
t 


To help 


to represent the famous CARNATION line. 


Free Sample Case 

Don’t think you are not big enough for the busi- 
ness. It is just as easy to make $5,000 a year with 
the right business as it is a bare existence with 
the wrong one. I offer you the t one and I 
am so sure of your making good that I will fur- 
nish complete equipment for your business 
and tell you exactly what to do to make money 
right from the start. I even furnish you a fine 
sample case free. 


Full or Spare Time 


The business I will start you in enables you to 
meet and know the best people. It is so easy, 
fascinating and pleasant—more like visiting than 
work—many take it up in spare time as a rest 
from their regular work. You can work when you 
feel like it, or put in full time. Start part time if 
you wish—you can change to full time any day 
you desire. You are always your own boss, 


‘som 
BE MY PARTRER=s2%s 
To YOU 


My new PROFIT SHARING PLAN is asen- 
sational money-maker. Let me prove how you 
can earn $75 to $200 weekly. Every day is pay- 
day. If youare ambitious and energetic, this busi- 
ness means independence to you. Your success is 
guaranteed if you accept my amazing offer. 


Experience Unnecessary 


In this easy, enjoyable work age or lack of Ovni mane. 
experience does not matter. Thousands of men and eames " Sold ad po 


women of all ages and from every walk of life have 


ou do this quickly I give you a very large pro 
on all orders you take. To help you reach customers quick] 
I give you an Auto Free in addition to your Big Profits. 
want you to realize at the start what it means to be permitted 


EEE 
READ THIS 
PROOF 


Mr. Mullin sold 
$40 worth in 4 hrs. 
Over $20 profit. 

Mrs. Clayton 
made 23 calls in one 
day and sold at 


worth the first day. 

Mrs. McRey- 
nolds .cleared $160 
in one month in 


y or money back. spare time. 











Exclusive /Territory 


I give exclusive territory and start you in the 
eames way I have so many be ad men and women 
are how prosperous and happy. You havea 
better opportunity than they had. Will you grasp 
it before someone beats you to it? 


Model ‘‘A”’ Ford Given 





i address—no 
I'll show you how a you can 


Just send me your name an 
money—and 
start earning big money at once by simply 
filling orders arising from our advertising and 
sales promotion in your own town. Mail eoupon 
to me, today. 


bod oA, President 
CARNATION CO., St. Louis, Mo. 








CARNATION CO., Dept 2555 (Coupon) 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Please send me full details about how you 
will start me in business and furnish an Auto 
without cost. 

Name. 



































GOV'T LABORERS 


NEEDED for Post Office Service. Tie out mail, 
cancel stamps, hang sacks, separate mail, etc. Age 
18-45. $125-$133 month, Permanent. Particulars 
FREE. Write, Ozment Inst., 225-A, St. Louis, Mo, 

'—A letter to 


$10,000 FOR POSTAGE-* js" 3° 


500,000 subscribers would cost $10,000 for post- 
age alone. Cost of printing, addressing and 
mailing would be in addition. It is economy 
for you or the manufacturer to advertise 
instead of ding out circulars. ADVER- 
TISE AND BUY ADVERTISED PRODUCTS. 


Be My Candy Asent 
Ses eee 











answer 


Gordon Candy Co. 1416 Vine St. Cincinnati, 0. Dept. 84 






























































Channeldrain Copper 
Alloy Steel Roofing 
..- will make your barnsand 
farm buildingsweathertight. 
It can't leak. All the water 
that gets under the edge of 
the sheet drains off through 
the drain channel in the lap. 
Water can't get under the roof 
itself. Heavilycoated with pure 
zinc. Resists fire, lightning 
and rust. 
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The Best Investment 


On the Farm 


; «is a good fence! Its protection means that 
crops will go to market—live stock will be safe. It 
prevents loss of your profits all around the farm. 

Wheeling Hinge-Joint Fence, zinc coated, is 
tough and strong, yet flexible. It is built to stand 
wear season after season. It is a tested fence. 

See Wheeling Fence at your dealer’s. Notice its 
full gauge wires, the heavy zinc coating that insures 
long wear. 


WHEELING CORRUGATING CO. 


Wheeling, West Virginia 


: New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Kansas Ci 


5 Louis, 


City, Chattanooga, Piges, Mesrpais 












20 Years of Service 
—and Not a Disk 
Cracked or Chipped 


“Do you make a plow especially for use in 
plowing new ground where there are lots of 
roots and stumps? If so I would be very glad 
to get your price on same, in something I can 
use with a team. 

“T am a user of one of your single ‘Cutaway’ 
disk harrows, six on a side, purchased from 
you 20 years ago. It has done lots of good work 


on quite a lot of stony ground, but never once 
have any of the disks cracked or chipped. 

“So you see it is still good for several years’ 
work yet.”—Russell I. Suttles, Connersville, 
Ind,, R. R. 1. 





Single Action Harrow 

fitted with cutout or 

i solid disks of cutlery 
steel, heat treated and 

forged sharp for bet- 

ter work and longer wear. Reversible gangs. 
Light draft. Disks carry weight of machine. 
Made with extension heads for orchard work. 
Mail coupon for FREE catalog and book, “The 
Soil and Its Tillage.”’ 


The Cutaway harrow Company 
374 Main Street, Higganum, Conn. 


Please send me FREE your catalog and 
book, “The Soil and Its Tillage.” 














$3.00 NOW 
Worth $60.00 in the Spring 


For $3.00 we will deliver postpaid to you 15 
pounds of Hairy Vetch seed and NitrA-Germ 
inoculation for it to plant one acre with oats 
or rye. Plant during October, cut in the oats 
and then sow the vetch and harrow in. Graze 
during Winter and make two tons of hay to 
the acre by May. BUILD YOUR LAND 
WITH VETCH. We guarantee purity and ger- 
mination of seed. NitrA-Germ will grow the 
crop for you. 


ORDER NOW! 


The NitrA-Germ Company, 
SAVANNAH, GA. J 























GET YOUR ROOFING DIRECT _ 
FROM FACTORY...FREIGHT PAID 


SAVE MONEY! Get your Roofi from 

the Factory and keep in your own ys the 

Profits the dealer would get. All kinds and 

styles. Galvanized Corrugated. Shingles and 

Samat, Becta. pees ht aid. aw to nail 
e or Fr Sam. 

paid prices. c SAMPLES. et Bee 


SAVANNAH FENCE & ROOFING Co. 
DEPT P SAVANNAH, G2: 










WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 


SAY: “I saw your advertisement in 
The Progressive Farmer.” 











ye ‘ 
OTTAWA MFG. CO. 1841 -W Wood Street, Ottawa, Kansas 








THE IMPROVED 
STAR PEA HULLER 
THE STAR IS PEA 
HULLER PERFECTION 


If you raise Peas or Beans 
you need a Huller, and if 
you study true economy 
you will buy the best one. 
There are 20,000 STAR 
Hullers in use. What more 
could be said of any ma- 
chine? They are made in 
ten sizes and styles, 10 to 
60 bushels per hour. Write 
for Catalog and Prices. 





Alabama _ Rabbit 









| GLIMPSES OF THE STATE 
FAIR 


7 LABAMA’S Future 
in the person of 55 4-H club boys 
carried away their full share of the hon- 
ors and comment from the Alabama 
State Fair held in Birmingham, Septem- 
ber 24-29. A new addition to the fair, 
the calf club exhibit not only was spoken 
of as the best feature of the livestock 
show but it was also outstanding among 
all the agricultural exhibits. The sixty- 
two calves in the show came from Law- 
rence, Pickens, Marion, and Lamar coun- 
ties. Their 55 youthful owners were 
furnished tents by the fair management 
and camped on the grounds for three 
days. Previously these boys had exhibi- 
ted and won at their various community 
fairs, greatly helping, as F. W. Burns, 
dairy specialist of the Alabama Extension 
Service put it, “to create a ‘dairy-mind- 
edness’ among Alabama farmers.” 

The champion calf of the show ‘went 
to Marion County. In the showman’s 
contest staged to test the boy’s ability 
to show his animal to best advantage as 
well as to demonstrate his alertness in 
the show-ring, the gold and silver medals 
went to two Pickens boys. The bronze 
medal was won by a boy from Lawrence 
County. A stock judging contest was 
also held in which the boys judged both 
dairy and beef classes. 

We expect to print a complete report 
of the calf club show next week. 

The calf club show was not the only 
department in which club members made 
themselves known. Fifty-eight cotton 
club members and 107 corn club members 
from the northern half of the state ex- 
hibited their products. Jefferson County 
boys had a potato exhibit all their own 
in which eight members took part. And 
this is saying nothing of the fine exhibits 
from 4-H club girls. 

Other Livestock.—The livestock 
barns were well filled but as has been 
the case in past years, too few Southern 
herds were in evidence, and more especi- 
ally too few Alabama herds. Spring 
Lake Farms, Birmingham, Ala., was on 
hand with a selected group of animals 
from their fine herd of Jerseys. Three 
other Southern Jersey herds were shown 
by Berry Schools, Mt. Berry, Ga., Mis- 
sissippi State Hospital, Jackson, and Rest 
Cottage Farms, Columbus, Ga. Other 
Southern breeders in the show included: 

Guernseys, Clover Farm, Dovesville, S. 

C.; Polled Shorthorns, Elm Grove Farm, 

Belvidere, Tenn.; Aberdeen Angus, Eto- 

wah Vale Farm, Canton, Ga.; Poland 

China hogs, Redland Stock Farm, Rt. 

4, Union, Miss. 

Crop Exhibits.—While not large, the 

county and individual crop exhibits struck 

us as being well arranged and attractive- 

ly displayed. County winners placed as 

follows :— 

First, Jefferson; J. S. 
mingham., 

Second, Walker; E. H. Belcher, Warrior. 

Third, Crenshaw; Mrs. C. A. Parsons, 
Ramer. 

Fourth, Chilton; Mrs. S. E. Bruce, Clanton. 
Fifth, Choctaw; George W. Allen, Yantley. 
Sixth, Madison; Mrs. P. K. Champion, 
Huntsville. 





Smith, Rt. 1, Bir- 


In individual exhibits R. O. Cox of 
Rutledge won first; W. L. Ballew, Deca- 
tur, second; J. W. Calloway, Cullman, 
third; J. I. Brooks, Luverne, fourth; 
Robert Wedgeworth, Rt. 1, Birmingham, 
fifth; Mrs. S. E. Bruce, Clanton, sixth. 
For largest exhibit of hay, forage, and 
grasses Mrs. C. A. Parsons of Ramer 
won first with E. H. Belcher of Warrior, 
second. For best-community exhibit, E. 
H. Belcher of Warrior won first with 
Mrs. P. K. Champion, Huntsville, second. 
Rabbits —Another new feature at 
the fair, the rabbit show put on by the 
Breeders’ Association, 








IMPLEMENT & MFG. CO. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


drew much attention, especially from the 


Dairyman,” 


boys and girls and all those interested 
in pet stock. Altogether it was an ex- 
cellent show, with more than two hun- 
dred rabbits in the pens. As to call- 
ing it simply a pet stock show, the rab- 
bit breeders tell us that the rabbit in- 
dustry as a commercial proposition is a 
reality and is bound to grow in our ter- 
ritory. 

Educational Exhibits.— The educa- 
tional exhibits of the State Department 
of Agriculture and Industries, the Ala- 
bama Extension Service, and the United 
States Department of Agriculture, should 
not by any means be overlooked. 

Without attempting to cover each 
separate exhibit in detail, three facts 
stuck in our minds from the exhibit of 
the State Department of Agriculture and 
Industries: (1) By our using low-grade 
cotton for bagging, sacks, etc., where im- 
ported jute is now used, a market for at 
least 300,000 bales of cotton could be pro- 
vided yearly; (2) the department will be- 
gin in November the broadcasting by 
radio of the latest market news; (3) a 
unique soil map of Alabama accompanied 
by an official to explain it, doubtless fixed 
in the minds of hundreds of folks for 
the first time a clear idea of the state’s 
soil regions, mineral areas, and crops 
grown in-each section. 

Among the Alabama Extension Service 
exhibits, probably few missed John 
Ivey’s “contraption” for drawing atten- 
tion to the value and importance of eggs. 
If you think a first-class egg stood on 
end won’t stand the weight of a 16-pound 
sledge hammer, make it a point to see 
Mr. Ivey’s demonstration somewhere this 
fall. 

Mrs. Everwell’s Medicine Chest con- 
taining a wide variety of fruits, fresh 
vegetables, fats, sugars, and starches, 
and meats contrasted with Mrs. Never- 
well’s Medicine Chest filled with bottled 
tonics, beautifiers, health restorers, and 
the like, portrayed graphically the road 
that leads to real health. Under the one 
chest was this inscription: “The Ever 
Wells of Alabama feed their families a 
balanced ration every day”; under the 
other the visitor read this: “The Never 
Wells of Alabama feed their families 
patent medicines every day.” 

The women’s sewing and canning ex- 
hibits shown by the Extension Service 
proved tremendously interesting. 

Among the object lessons brought by 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture none was more impressive to us 
than that showing the damage done by 
lightning to farm buildings improperly or 

not protected, and how to prevent it. The 
preventable loss in the United States 
each year is estimated at $12,000,000. 
ALEXANDER NUNN. 





| VOCATIONAL BOYS INOCU- 
| LATE VETCH SEED 


AST fall we inoculated vetch seed 

in our school shop for the people of 

our community. After having been taught 

how to do this, the boys were able to go 

to the shop at any time and inoculate 
seed for sowing. 

Our plan was first to pour about 20 
pounds of seed into a 10-gallon galvan- 
ized wash tub. In most instances we 
used only the commercial culture, which 
was very easy to apply to the seed, by 
simply mixing a half pint of syrup with 
a quart of watet, thoroughly stirring the 
mixture and sprinkling on the seed. We 
then stirred the seed with the hands un- 
til every seed seemed to be slightly moist, 
but not wet. This quantity of water 
and syrup will be sufficient for about one 
hundred pounds of seed. Next, we added 
the commercial inoculation and mixed it 
with the seed. by stirring thoroughly 
with the hands. Then the seed were 
spread on the floor to dry for two or 


J 
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three hours and finally were sacked and 
carried to the field to be sowed. 

If the seeds were not sowed immediate. 
ly after drying they were placed in a” 
dark room, for five minutes of sunshine 
will kill many of the bacteria. The seed 
should be sowed soon after inoculation, 

When convenient we would use both 
tht commercial cultures and the, inocu. 
lated soil. After applying the commer- 
cial inoculation as described, the seeds 
were mixed thoroughly with soil from a 
field where vetch had been grown suc- 
cessfully the year before. The more such 
soil used the better, but enough to coat 
all the seed will be sufficient. 


P. L. ELKINS 


“7 


Cumming High School, Cumming, Ga, 


CO-OPERATIVE HOG SALES 
BRING GOOD PRICES 


L J 
Op wecapuyr rt icntes hog sales have be- 
gun in Alabama. The first two sales 
of the season were held at Camden on 
September 12 and Evergreen, Septem- 
ber 18. 
Farmers sold 105 
head of hogs to the 








Alabama Packing 
Company, Birming- 
ham, for $2,225 at 
Camden. Top hogs 


sold for 11 cents per 
pound f. o. b. Two 
cars of hogs, includ. 
ing 235 head, were 
sold to A. B. Bout- 
well of Greenville for $4,182.09 at the 
Evergreen sale. Number 1 hogs brought 
$11.75 per hundred pounds. 

During the next few weeks several hun- 
dred cars of hogs will move from South 
Alabama. J. B. Sylvest and J. D. Moore, 
marketing specialists of Auburn, codp- 
erating with the state and county farm 
bureaus, handled 35 cars of hogs which 
brought the farmers $35,000. 

At a recent meeting of livestock speo- 
ialists and county agents of the Wire- 
grass counties, plans were made for a 
year round feed cropping system, so that 
hogs can be pushed in growth and be 
ready for the market in August and Sep- 


tember in future years. 
L. O. BRACKEEN, 


| ALL RECORDS FOR VETCH | 
| SEED PURCHASES BROKEN | 





LOUIS 0. BRACKEEN 








LABAMA farmers have broken all 

previous yearly vetch seed purchases 
of the state. More than 1,000,000 pounds 
have already been shipped to the farm- 
ers. This amount includes 796,524 pounds 
of vetch and 247,000 pounds of Austrian 
peas. 

Dallas County has taken the lead by 
purchasing 35,000 pounds of vetch and 
45,000 pounds of Austrian peas. John 
Blake, county agent of Dallas County, 
has this to say about the Austrian pea: 
“It is 10 days to 2 weeks earlier; it pro- 
duces seed; it is more resistant to cold; 
it is better for grazing, and it is more 
resistant to anthracnose than is hairy 
vetch.” It is these facts\ which caused: 
Dallas farmers to book more peas than 
vetch. 

Fourteen other counties of. the state 
have each purchased over 20,000 pounds of 
winter legume seed. Only two or three 
counties have not placed orders for win- 
ter legume seed. Along with these seeds, 
farmers have placed orders for 4,500 tons 
of basic slag to be used in fertilizing the 
winter legumes. 

All of the above mentioned materials 
have been purchased through the Ala- 
bama Farm Bureau Federation and do 
not include the seed purchased by indi- 
vidual farmers from focal) merchants. 

| L.-O. 
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BEAUTIFUL DIANKETS 
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—perfect Christmas gifts! Act 


now to have them in time. 
Thousands dispose of theirwool 


through our 


XTRA PROFIT 


PLAN, securing finest quality 
bed blankets or auto robes 
worth twice what their wool 
would bring. 


Satisfaction 


uaranteed or costs 


refunded. Choose from several 
plans of exchange—each profit- 


able to you. 


details today. 





CHATHAM MFG. CO ! 
88 Chatham Road, Winston-Salem, N.C. ; 
Please send me complete informa- i 
tion about your Extra Profit Plan. H 

i] 

1 

1 

! 

’ 


Send coupon for 


OCS. .. .ccnimdiusne dpewinteadunnaheatredel 


fa a ee ee ee _ 


MODERN EVE IN A GARDEN 


They were very young and very happy and 
very foolish and very newly wed. And they 
kept a kitchen garden. 

“Angelina, darling,” said the youthful hus- 
band, “as I was passing through the garden 
I saw some asparagus ready for cooking. 
Perhaps you'd like to go and gather the first 
fruit of the season yourself?” 

“I'll tell you what,” said the young wife, 
anxious to’conceal her ignorance in the veg- 
etable department, “we'll go together. You 
shall pluck it and I will hold the ladder.” 


NOW BE GOOD 


A stranger who was rather deaf entered a 
little Scotch church. He seated himself in a 
front pew and placed an ear trumpet on his 
knee. An elder of the church, who had never 
seen an ear trumpet, watched him with grave 
suspicion. 

When the minister entered, the man lifted 
the trumpet from his knee, but before he 
could adjust it he felt a tap on his shoulder 
and heard the indignant elder saying: 

“One toot, an’ you’re oot.” 


TOKIO TRAFFIC LAWS SAFE FOR MEN, 
HORSES AND DOGS 


“At the rise of the hand of a policeman stop 
rapidly,” say ruleS posted in “English” in 
the central police station in Tokio. 

“When a passenger of the foot hove in sight, 
tootle the horn. Trumpet at him. Melodious- 
ly at first but if he still obstacles your pass- 
age, tootle him with vigor and express by 
word of mouth the warning, ‘Hi! Hi!’” says 
another sign. 


ONLY AN ICE BOX 
“I thought you could keep a secret,” said 








ity 


partner. 


Your Bills 


and give you a steady income for 
the rest of your life, if you'll take 
care of my business in your lo- 
cality. No 
Full or spare time. 
invest one cent, just be my local 
Make $15.00 a day easy. 
Ride in a Chrysler Sedan I fur- 
nish and distribute teas, coffee, 
spices, extracts, things people eat. 
I furnish everything, 
world’s finest super sales outfit. 
Lowest prices. 
repeat busi- 


Qual- 


guar- 


anteed by $25,000 bond. 


GET FOOD PRODUCTS 

I'll send big case of 
highest quality products, 
32 full size packages of 


home necessities. 


Write At Once 
Write quick for full in- 
formation. With person I 
select as my partner, I 
go 50-50. Get my amazing 
offer for your locality. 
Van De Mark 


Cc. W. Va 
Health-O Quality Products Co. 
Dept. 232-KK: Health-0 , 4 
idg., Cincinnati, 


0. 





GET CHRYSLER 
COACH 


This is part of my 
Eo 


mation on $15 


FREE outfit to @yniy, 


ers. It 
s yours to 
keep—n 






Name 
contest. F raaress 


experience 
You don’ 


VAN D 
Health-O Qualit: 


., Dept. 232- 
o Health-0 Bdg., Cincinnati,O. 
Send your $3.00 an hour ap- 
plication blank and full infor- 
Food Products 


Big, permanen 


$3 5°° 


worth of 


FOOD 


evoel 
eo 
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needed. 


including 
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her friend. 
“Well, I kept it for a week,” was the reply. 
“Do you think I’m a cold-storage plant?” 


WHAT’S OFTEN THOUGHT 


The Rev. Mr. Perky, being called up sud- 
denly to address a Sunday school, thought he 
would get a few original ideas from his young 
hearers. 

“Children,” said he, “I want some of you 
to tell me what I shall talk to you about 
today. What shall I say?” 

At first there was no response. 

“That bright little fellow over there,” said 
he, pointing to a youngster on one of the back 
seats. “What shall I say to you today?” 

In a little piping voice came the answer: 
“Say amen, and sit down.” 


t 
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KEEP YOUR DISTANCE 


Sidney Colgate had his own ideas on adver- 
tising. Employing a young copy writer, he 
suggested: 

“Send your copy to me. I am wanting new 
and original ideas. You may*‘be the one who 
will hit upon an idea that will prove a winner.” 

The next day he received the young man’s 
first effort as follows: 

“If you can’t use our soap, for God’s sake 
use our perfume or keep your distance.” 





| HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 
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By J. P. ALLEY — Gopyriem, 1928, by | 
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Golden Series 
De Laval Separators 


are the crowning achievement in fifty years of 
cture and leadership. 


Separator manufa 


ming efficiency, ease of turning, convenienc 


durability, 
desi q 


and finish, 


Separators ever made. 


id on the easy payment plan. Trade allow- 
ances made on old separators of any age or make. 


The De Laval 
New York eopere toge San Fran 
165 Broadway 600 Jackson Blvd. 61 Beale St. 


e 
ity of workmanship and beauty of N 
they are the best cream 


cisc 





n skim- 


GITTIN’ UP IN DE WoRL 
AIN’ DE BIGGES' Jop-+ 
— LOTS Oo’ FOLKS KIN 
CLIME A PoLE BUT 
STANDIN' ‘PON TOP Uv 
IT tS WHUT COUNT. 
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ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 
Kun’l Bob ax me ef I got a good look 
at dat cat-a-mount I seed yistiddy. Nos- 
suh-—en he didn’ git a ve’y good look at 
me, nuther!! 
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Peters Shot String 12 inches 
* from the muzzle of the gun 
Velocity 1200 feet per second. 


Peters Shot String 5 yards 
® from muzzle. Note wadding 

dropping behind intact as shot 

string begins to take form. 

































CTUAL PHOTOGRAPHS, taken in 

one millionth part of a second, now 

for the first time tell the truth, the whole 

truth and nothing but the truth about shot 
strings! 


Peters, for many years a leader in the de- 
velopment of shot gun ammunition, now 
checks the performance of shot strings as 
they flash from the muzzle of the gun to 
the target. 





Uncompromising testimony of the 200,000 
volt electric photographic apparatus si- 
lences all argument. Knowledge replaces 
theory. The evidence thus secured is just 
one of the many reasons why Peters is 
producing shot gun shells that completely 





Ask your dealer or write for, 
the booklet: ‘‘ What Hap- 
pens After the Shell is 


Fired.” Profusely illus- satisfy the most exacting shooter. 

trated with actual Photo- 

pgs ae ype THE PETERS CARTRIDGE CO. 
It is FREE. 


Dept. J-35 : 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
® San Francisco 


New York 









AMMUNITION 
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Two Million Farmers Can’t 
Be Wrong! 


Two million farmers in the United States own over ten million 
grade and purebred Jerseys. Over eighty thousand own regis- 
tered breeding stock. 


The wide and growing popularity of this breed has been won 
by the ability the Jove cow to produce the highest quality 
milk at low feed cost. Two million farmers can’t go wrong! 



































For Free Illustrated Booklets on 
JERSEYS and Dairying, Write 


The American Jersey Cattle Club 


324-1 West 23d Street, New York, N. Y. 














~ varieties ; 





Alabama, 





editions as per 


This is our GEORGIA-ALABAMA EDITION, covering Georgia, 
and Florida. 


It will pay many advertisers to use other 
list below, 


ouuee’ ye; - 


Count as one word each initial, 
including each initial in your name and 
erences, 


Classified Ads: 


abbreviation, and whole number, 
address. Give two good ref- 
preferably a banker and a local business acquaintance. 








SEND CASH WITH ORDER 


State plainly 
what editions you 
wish to 


Edition— Circulation— 


Georgia - ee 
Kentucky -Tenne: 
Mississippi Valley. 
use. Texas 
Carolinas-Virginia . 
All five editions... 











States Covered— 
Ga., Ala., and Fla 
aia Middle and EB. Tenn. 
Miss., Ia., 
Texas and So. Oklahoma. 


Whole South 


Word Rate— 
6c a word 
word 
word 
word 
word 
word 


Ark., W.Tenn. 


Cc., and 








Display Rates— 
$6.50 per inch 


inch 
inch 
ink q 
ne a 
| DISPLAY CLASSIFIED ADS aa 
' Your ad set in larger type is more 


nal 








Mail your ad with remittance two weeks 
in advance of publication date. Additional 
insertions same rate. Write plainly. 


Address Classified Advertising ‘Department, 


The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 


os. > 


tinctive and attractive, N 
inch in table. — 





FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT 


low costs is the answer, Bale-to-acre 
Mississippi, Louisiana 
also share crop and 
Write Southern 
Tenn. 





Big yields, 
land in rich delta of Arkansas, 
Lowest prices, terms like rent; 
rent propositions, Hurry for 1929. 
Alluvial Land Association, Memphis, 

ALABAMA 


level fart for sale near junior high 
Write for information, Cal Pearce, Detroit, Ala. 


BE YOUR OWN LANDLORD IN 1929 


Call or write for a copy of our inter- 
esting booklet describing our attractive 
farms of 40 acres and up on the Mar- 
bury Plateau in Autauga County, the 
home of watermelons, strawberries, 
pecans, corn, vetch, soybeans. an 

with homes already built are being of- 
fered at very reasonable prices and on 

easy terms. 


Progressive Alabama farmers have al- 
ready bought more than $25,000 worth of 
these farms. 


HOMESTEAD LAND COMPANY 
Jackson Building, Birmingham, Ala. 
MISSISSIPP} 

For Sale.—Best retail dairy and farm in state. Ade- 
quate reasons ‘sd immediate disposal. B. M. Deaven- 

port, Lyon, 8 

Bargain Sale by < Owner.—82 or 120 acre farm, 4 
miles from Hattiesburg, Miss., on rural and school 
routes, All fenced and cross-fenced in. six plots, over 
half open; 34 acres cultivated, level and gently rolling 
with red clay subsoil. Abundance [espedeza, carpet 
grass, water and timber. Ideal for dairying, trucking 
and poultry. 45 papershell pecans 21 years old. Good 
buildings, fine neighborhood; school and churches con- 
venient. Stapleton, Rt. 5, Hattiesburg, Miss. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Mt. Vim Dairy Farm, fully equipped. Two good 
dwelling houses and outbuildings with water, telephone; 
16 cows, 66 acres highly improved. Joining high school. 
Between two highways, 4 miles Hickory, 14,000 popula- 
tion. Mt. Vim Dairy, Rt. 1, Hickory, N. C, 


PLANTS 


Lollar’s Kodak Finishing and supplies by mail. 
his. work and zervice. P. O. Box 71, Birmingham, 
a 
“Peach and ‘Apple Trees, $5 per 100 and ‘U. p. Fruits, 
ornamental trees, vines. Tennessee Nursery Co., Box 
208, Cleveland, Tenn. 


CABBAGE—COLLARD—TOMATO 


Plants.—Cabbage and Collard: $1, 1,000. Quitman 
Plant Co., Quitman, Ga. 

Fall Cabbage plants: 500, $1; 
$5; postpaid. W. H. Branan, Gordon, Ga. 

Cabbage and Collard plants: 1,000, $1. ‘‘Satisfac- 
tion, not excuses.’’ Interstate Plant Co., Thomasville, 
Georgia. 

Fall Plants.—Cabbage and Collards: 200, 
$1; 1,000, $1.75; postpaid. Lewiston Farm, 
Georgia. 

Frostproof Cabbage plants, quick shipments; all va- 
rieties, 500, 65c; 1,000, $1. Farmers Plant Co., 
Tifton, Ga. 

Early Cabbage plants now ready, 
ae oe perce post collect. Guarantee Plant 

a. 








Good school. 





























1,000, $1.75; 3,000, 








60c; 500, 
Lewiston, 








$1 thousand, ex- 
Co., 





frostproof Cabbage plants now 


¢.0.d. ; 
Standard Plant Co., 


Send no money ; 
1,000, $1. 


ready. 500, 65c; 
Tifton, Ga. 
Millions Wakefield Cabbage 
thousand, charges collect. V. 
Franklin, Va oa 
Tifton’s Reliable Plants.—Cabbage plants now ready. 
1; 1,0 $1.75. Express collect, $1 
Tifton Potato Co.. Tifton, 
true heading Collard. 
$1.50; prepaid, Express 
delivery. Maple 





ready; $1 


plants now 
¢ & Son, 


Lankford 








thousand. 
Cabbage plants, 
500, $1; 1,000 
Satisfaction. 

Franklin, Va 


Frostproof Cabbage and Collard plants: 
50c; 500 postpaid 75c. Extra large size 5c 
extra. Name variety. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Parks, Pisgah, N. C. 





Six oe 
$1, 


quick Grove Wann. 





250 postpaid 
per 100 
R. 0. 


STRAWBERRY 


ORPINGTONS 


HONEY 





Strawberry plants ready now; oon shipment. A. 
Firestone, Rt. 6, Jacksonville 


Free.—Big descriptive ssalen in colors of Thomas 
purebred Strawberry plants. Grower of quality Straw- 
berry plants since seeees, Strawberry Plant 
Man, Dept. 48. Anna, Tilinois. 


Certified, new land grown Seraaberty plants. Vari- 
eties: Klondyke, Aroma, Lady ompson, Missionary, 
Dr. Burrell and Gandy. Prepaid: , $1.50; 1,000, 
$3.75; 5,000, $16.50. Express collect, $3 per 1,000. 
All orders filled promptly. Sinclair Nursery, Dayton, 


Tennessee. 
NURSERY STOCK 


Fruit and Ornamental a wanted. 
Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, 

Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, a Large 
Best varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. 4 
cord Nursery, Dept. 25, , 

Budded_ Pecans in standard varieties. 
system. Prices moderate. Write for folder 
lan Farms Nursery, Inc., Lockhart, Ala. 

Plant McKay oe hea Papershell Pecan trees 
and receive life inco: Also Fruit and Ornamental 
trees. Catalogue free... “McKay ’ Nursery, Lucedale, Miss. 

Plant Bass bred-up Papershell Pecans end have an 
income for life. r bearing trees; heavy yields. 
Send for free catalog. Bass Pecan Company, Lumber- 
ton, Miss. 

Apple and Peach Trees, 
best varieties. Catalog free of Fruits, 
mentals. Benton County Nursery, 
Arkansas. 

Pecan Trees.—Standard varieties. 
ing now, Beautiful ornamental 
See our catalog before you buy. 
series, Bolling, Ala. 

Peach and Apple Trees, $5; $7.50 per 100 and up, 
Complete assortment fruits, berries, vines, ornamental 

vines, shrubs, evergreens. Catalog in colors 
Tennessee Nursery Company, Box 108, Cleveland, 




















Excellent root 
P-1. Har- 











5e and up. Grapevines 3c; 
Berries and Orna- 
Box 508, Rogers, 





Arrange fall plant- 
shrubs, evergreens. 
Bolling Farms Nur- 





SEEDS 


COTTON RR 


Moss’ Pure Half-and Half. _—Expertence con- 
this is the greatest money making cotton 

Write for booklet and prices. B. L. 
iss. 








BL iL 
vinces me 
in the world, 


Moss, Soso, | 





HALF AND HALF 
PLANTING COTTON-SEED 
Our free catalog shows from its many tes- 
timonials and Experiment Station tests 
that Crook Bros.’ Improved Half and Half 
is the earliest, heaviest yielding cotton 

known. Address 
CROOK BROS., LURAY, TENN. 


OATS 


Oats.—Appler, Fulghum and Red Rust Proof, 
bushel, 20 bushels or more; check with order. I 
orders filled for less wmounts. H. R. McIntosh, Hayes- 
ville, N 








80e 





RYE 


Common Rye $1.50; 
Hayesville, N. 





Abruzzi 
more, 


Rye $1.65; 
H. R. McIntosh, 


VETCH 


20 bushels 
or Cc 





Single Comb Buff Orpingtons.—The best all-purpose 
ehicken on earth. Exhibition and utility stock at bar- 
gain prices if taken at once. H. C. Henderson, Talla- 


dega, Ala. 
RHODE ISLAND REDS 


Single Comb Rhode Island Red cockerels direct from 
Harold Tompkins’ Madison Square winners. Also 
Donaldson’s best; $5 each, A. V. Griffin, Talladega, 


Alabama. 
TWO OR MORE BREEDS 

Gardner’s Barred Rock cockerels and pullets from trap- 
nested breeders. Tancred Leghorn pullets and_ pedi- 
greed cockerels from 225-306 egg foundation. Gardner 
Bros., Auburn, Ala. 

DUCKS—GEESE 

Toulouse geese: $4,.$5 per pair. Large kind, 

Cc. A. Black, Rt. 1, The Rock, Ga. 
PIGEONS 


Free — a booklet. Little Lake 


Hattiesburg, — 
POULTRY ‘SUPPLIES 


For Sale.—12,096 capacity Buckeye Incubator. 
lando Hatchery, Orlando, Fila. 




















Mrs. 








Pigeon Plant, 








Or- 





_ LIVESTOCK 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


Beechcroft 





Finest registered Duroc pigs. Farm, 


Bellbuckle, Tenn. 
For Sale.—Registered red Duroc Jersey pigs, 10 weeks 
iq $15; bred gilts $35. Frank Holcombe, Oneonta, 








Fine registered Duroc bred gilts, service boars and 
pigs. Absolute satisfaction guaranteed. W. W. Sted- 
man, Moncure, N. C. 

ESSEX 


Purebred registered big bone Black Essex. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. W. J, Bargeron, Sardis, Ga. 


GUINEA HOGS 











Honey: 10-pound pail $1.15; six 10- 
pails $6. H. Sudbury, State Normal, Natchitoches 7. 

New crop, pure, mild and delicious. Case ¢ 
5 pound cans $2.95; five gallons eS; ten gall 
$9.95. Gulf Coast Bee Co., Houma, La. 

KODAK FINISHI 

Trial Offer.—Send 15¢ with any size roll film 
six glossy prints. Kiphart Studio, Fairfield, Ala” 

Lollar’s Kodak Finishing and lies b; 
Best work and service. P. 0. Box . B ng! 

4c, 5e, 


Ala. 
1811, 


Choice 

















Roll +! Devel: 
Prompt service. on 


Free.— 
Wilson Studio, ‘Dre 
mingham, Ala. 
~Free di 3 --S of roll films. High ¢ 
berg & Co., authorized + Sane 





3c to Se" 
Birmingham, Ala. 

High Class Kodak a —Roll films dev 
free. Prints 4c to 6c. . White Co., Drawer I 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Trial Offer.—First film developed, 6 
largement, 25c¢ silver. Superior Photo 
AA, Waterloo, Iowa. 


NUT CRACKER 

Black Walnut Cracker, guaranteed, $7.50. S 
off shell, leaves kernel. Pays for itself the first 
Clark Nut Co,, Harrisburg, Pa. 

PATENTS : 

Inventions commercialized. Patented or unpatented, 
Write Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 545 Enright, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South 


linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill Bid 
Washington, D. C.. Honorable methods. 


PECANS 


Money Makers.—Diversify, stabilize and 
growing pecans. Others are making it pay. 
too, Write J. B. Wight, Cairo, Ga. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES ; 

Let Mr. Ozment help you qualify for a government 
job; $125-$250 month. Write. Ozment Instr oS 
Bureau, 225, St. Louis, Mo. ey 








rints, free 


inishers, Dept, 























profit 
You ¢ 











Big bone Guinea Hogs. 8 weeks old pigs, $12.50. 


D. Sandlin, Winfield, Ala. 
HAMPSHIRES 
Registered Hampshires.—Very best Lookout, Chero- 
kee and Messenger blood lines. Boars farrowed March, 
1927, boars and gilts farrowed March, 1928; all of 
champion blood. Satisfaction guaranteed. Brookside 








SEED PANS 


Coop Seed Pans save more lespedeza seed; 4% foot 
size, $14.50; 5 foot, $15. Prompt shipment. Coop 
Craddock Co., Humboldt, Tenn. 

TOBACCO 


Year old smoking and chewing tobacco: 7 
postpaid for $1. Harry Sligh, Fitzgerald, Ga. 








2s 
— 








Shelbyville, Te Tenn. 
OL C. 


Farm, 
hogs, all ages. W. I. Owen, Bedford, Va. 





0. I, C. 


Homespun Tobacco.-—Chewing, 5 pounds $1.25. Smoke 
ing, 5 pounds $1. Pay when received. Pipe free. 5 








POLAND-CHINAS 
Registered Poland sow, 2 years old; 
Hull, R.F.D. 2, Titus, a. 


Spotted Poland Chinas. Satisfaction 
Morton's Hog Farm, Russellville, Ky 

Registered Polands.—Best breeding: large litters. 
Reasonable. Valleyview Stock Farm, Harrogate, Tenn. 


Big Type Poland China breeding sows, boar and gilt 
pigs, 8 to 10 weeks old, R. B. Ingram, Rt. 1, Colum- 
a. 


biana, 
GUERNSEYS 
Young Guernsey bulls, by proven sires, out of dams 
with official records. Gayoso Farms, Horn Lake, Miss. 


~~ ‘TWO OR MORE BREEDS 





bargain. K. U. 





guaranteed. 














Fatmers Union, C8, Paducah, Ky. 

Leaf Tobacco.—Three years old. Chewing, 5 pounds © 
$1.25; smoking, 5 pounds $1. Pipe free. Pay when” 
received. Codperative Growers, Elva, Ky. Be 

Natural Leaf Zeberee. —RBest grade guaranteed. Chew- — 
ing, 5 pounds $1; 12, $2. Smoking, 10, $1.50. Pipe) 
free. Pay when received. Valley Farmers, Murray, 
Kentucky. 

Tobacco.—5e Cigars: 50, $1.50; Twist: 

Plugs: 30, $1.80; bag smoking: 30, $1.80; 
Sweetleaf. smoking, 10 pounds $1.40; chewing $1. 
Farmers League, Water Valley, Ky. 


Best Red Leaf, mild and sweet; ten pounds p’ 
chewing, $2.60; ten pounds mellow smoking, $1. 50; 
pay postage. I appreciate business, guarantee sat: 
tion. O. D. ier Pool, Martin, Refe q 
Martin Bank, Bamer, cashier; Postmaster M. D. Biggs. 

















John D. Weeden, Florence, Ala. 


DOGS 


Sixty dairy cows. 








Hairy Vetch, 
Grass, Ab- 
and Nitra- 


Austrian Winter Peas, 
Crimson and Sweet Clover, Winter Lawn 
ruzzi Rye, Fulghum Oats, Barley, Wheat, 
gin inoculation. Bush, Albany, Ga. 

"New imported Hairy Vetch ‘seed, 99% pure, 95% ger- 
mination, 9¢ per pound in 220 pound sacks; 10¢ per 
pound in broken sacks; f.o.b. Savannah. NitrA-Germ 
for the inoculation, per bushel size (60 pounds seed), 
$1 delivered. Good inoculation is important to grow 
vetch, clovers, alfalfa, winter peas. NitrA-Germ has 
produced successfully for fifteen years in the South. 
Terms cash. The NitrA-Germ Company, Savannah, Ga. 


MISCELLANEOUS SEED 
Hardy Alfalfa seed, $7.20 per bushel; Sweet Clover 
. Both test 95% pure. Return seed if not satis- 
factory. George Bowman, Concordia, Kansas. 


For Sale.— 








Millions’ of fresh grown frostproof Cabbage, Collard 
and _— ee nai Satisfaction assured. Postpaid: 
500, $1; $1.75. Collect: 1,000, a1; 5,000, $4.50. 
Thomasville F Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga 


20 million Cabbage and Collard meng 
thousand; 5,000, $4.50; 10,000, $7.50; 
$1; 1,000, $1.75; 
delivery guaranteed. 

Company, Waycross, Ga. 





Special: 
f.o.b. Vir- 
; prepaid. Prompt ship- 
Wholesale Plant 


Hairy Vetch, lle pound. Winter Peas, 9c. Southern 
Rye, $1.65 bushel; Abruzzi, $2.25. Red Rust Proof 
Oats, 70c bushel; genuine Fulghums, 85c. Geo. M. 
Callen, Selma, 


Hairy Vetch 10c; 
son Clover 15e pound; 
All sacked 220 pound bags. 
less amounts, Nitra-germ, 
size $4.75. H. R. MeIntosh, 





Austrian Winter Peas 9c; Crim- 
Dwarf Essex Rape 8c _ pound, 
Will not fill orders for 
one acre size $1; 5 acre 
Hayesville, N. C. 


Hunting hounds cheap. Trial. H-6, Dixie Kennels, 
Herrick, Ill. 

One fine female eg Bull, 
T. D. Pickens, Owens X Roads. 
hunting hounds; a getters. 

ocd, Herrick, 
~Clayton’s Kennels, Finger, Tenn., _ offers trained coon- 
hounds, combination hunters. Catalog 5 cents. 

English Shepherd, Real Rat. Terrier Puppies. 
Shipped on approval. W. Chestnut, Chanute, Kans. 

Old time coon, opossum, fox and rabbit hounds for 
Sale. Satisfaction guaranteed. . M. Cooper, Whit- 
tier, N. 

Free Dog Book.—Polk Miller’s famous dog book on 
diseases of dogs. Instructions on feeding, care and 
breeding with symptom chart. 48 pages. Illustrated. 
Write for free copy, Polk Miller Products Corp., 
1026 W. Broad St., Richmond, Va. 


DOG REMEDIES 





about one year old, $15. 
a. 





Hundred Free cata- 


logue. Kaskaskennels, 





and 











LEGAL NOTICES 


Notice for Publication.—Department of the Interior, 
General Land Office at Washington, ., July I 
1928. Notice is hereby given that James M. Anderson, 
of Dixiana, Alabama, who, on July 31, 1925, made: 
homestead entry, Montgomery, No. 011767, for wae 
NW%, Section 28, Township 15 8., Rang ‘ 
Meridian, has filed notice of intention to oY commu-- 
tation proof, to establish claim to the land above de-* 
scribed, before B. E. Patterson, Notary Public, at 
Dixiana, Alabama, on the 27th day of October, 1928, 
Claimant names as witnesses: T. E. 
Morris, Alabama; G. W. Books, of Rt. 2, 
fama; A. J. Murphree, of Rt. 2, Morris, 
W. P. Bates, of Newcastle, Alabama. 





HELP OR SITUATION WANTED - 


Wanted.—Position as farm superintendent. Refer= 7 
ences furnished. Henry M. Hill, Rt. 4, Jasper, Ala. | 








Hastings’ Mange Balm.—Guaranteed to cure all forms 
including terrible Red nge or money refunded. 
Postpaid, one dollar. H. G. Hastings Company, 
Seedsmen, Atlanta, Ga. 








Cabbage plants and Collard plants now ready. All 
leading varieties. Prices by parcel post, postpaid: 
) for $2. By express, any quantity, 
Order now. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

D. Fulwood, Tifton, Ga. 


se shy Cabbage plants, all 
100, 50c; $1; 1,000, $1.75; 
charges sathect, $1.25 thousand. 
rice. Best grade plants; 24 hour 
lant Farms, Hattiesburg, Miss. 


Real frostproof Cabbage and Georgia Cabbage-Collard 
lants, leading varieties. We guarantee to ship in 48 
a after order is received. Prices: 500, $1; 1,000, 
$1.5 Sent _c.o.d. for plants and postage, Pay post- 
Ng Sand Mountain Plant Co., Mentone, Ala. 





leading varieties: 
postpaid. Carrying 
Collard plants same 
service. Vickers 





~~ POULTRY AND EGGS 


A ta by mail, 
Birmingham, 





Lollar’s Kodak  —r om 
bet work and service. P. 


BABY CHICKS 


Accredited chicks, 6%c up. 12 best varieties. 
quick maturing money makers. Free catalog. 
Farms, Box 541, Clinton, Mo. 

Blue Ribbon blooded chicks make profitable fall 
broilers. Write for our low prices and further par- 
ticulars. Blue Ribbon Hatchery, Atlanta, Ga. 








Big, 
Booth 








Winter Heading Cabbage Plants.—Karly and late 
Georgia Collard plants. Postpaid: 500 for 
Express collect, $1 per 1,000. 
of first class plants guaranteed. 
Davis Plant Company, Tifton, Ga. 


LETTUCE 


Lettuce.—New York or Wonderful and Big Boston; 
strong plants, $1 per 1,000; $8.50 per 10,000. Case 
Oorsehot, Rt. 4, dsden, Ala. 


STRAWBERRY 


$1.10; 1,000, . 
Prompt shipments 
Wire rush orders. 








Mathis Quality Chicks.—Heavy layers; leading breeds 
$7.95 hundred up. 100% alive. Catalogue free. Chicks 
guaranteed. Mathis Farms, Box 116, Parsons, Kans. 


Garner’s quality chicks from state accredited flocks 
will please you. Barred Rocks, Reds and White Leg- 
horns. Write for prices. Garner's Hatchery, Phil 
Campbell, Ala. 


onset Rocks, Reds, 
$10; heavy mixed $ 
fe no overheating; 
Westphalia, Mo. 








Engtion Leghorns, Orpingtons: 
8.5) Prepaid in special large 
live delivery. Ozark’ Farms, 





Strawberry Plants.+Improved Klondyke, Missionary, 
Excelsior, 10 million .ready for October and November 
delivery. 50 per 1,000, cash with order. W. H. 
Nichols, Bald Knob, k. 


Sullivan Chicks.—Supreme quality, state accredited 
Rocks, Reds, Wapato. Orpingtons, nee. Write 
for low prices. $1 b order. C.o.d. shipments, yes. 
Quality Farms, Box cL ‘Wellsville, Meer 


Famous Domino Pencils; wholesale 25c per dozen, 
postpaid. Nelson Specialty Company, Tallassee, 
Alabama. os 

~All wool Blue Serge Suits, $14.95. Write for sample. 
Not sold through agents. Mac-Henry Serge Co., 1719 
West North Avenue, Baltimore, Md, 


BEAN HARVESTER 
that we manufacture The 


All other types of har- 
Write us. Scott Sales 





Want everyone to know 
One Man Soybean Harvester. 
vesters are now out of a 
Co., Elizabeth City, N. 


COLLECT 1ON 


Claims collected everywhere. No 
May’s Collection Agency, 








Accounts, 
collected. 


Notes, 
charges unless 


Somerset, Ky. 
FARM MACHINERY 





Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- | 
ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile = 
mechanic os get */ job for you, vost to 
you is small. No Negroes taken. For booklet — 
geste Nashville y Bg ‘School, Dept. ua “Nashville, “% 


AGENTS WANTED 





Soa 
Co., Dept. Lous, | 
Fruit Trees for Sale. — Agents wanted. Concord § 
Mee Dept. 25. Concord, Ga. 
Get our free sample case. Toilet Articles, Perfume? 
and specialties. Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma Co. 
Dept. RB, St. Louis. 


RPP PAPA ALR APR AAL AAA AAAALSL 
Agente Wested. a een Write Linro — 


ept. 158, St. 














We start you without a dollar. Soaps, 
Perfumes, Toilet Experience unnecessa 
nation Co., 2520, St. Louis, Mo. 

You are wanted to Resilver Mirrors at home. 
mense profits plating autoparts, pepbowere, etc. 
Sprinkle, Plater, 530, Marion, Indiana. 

We pay $48 a am furnish auto ond expenses to in- 
troduce our Soap Washing Powder. Buss-Beach 
Company, Dept. Paro. Chippewa Falls, Wise. 


ee 
ry. Car- 


Im- 
Write 











Water Pumps Water night and day with Rife’s Hy- 
draulic Ram. No attention, no expense. Write for 
catalog. Sold only by H. T. Olsen, 15-D Park 


New York. 
HONEY 








delicious 


Sell absolute necessities; cost 2c, sells 25c. Prices ” 
lowest, Seven different samples 30c. Catalog free. 
Mills Sales Co., 13 East 16th St., New York. 

New household device washes, dries windows, sweeps, 


cleans walls, scrubs, mop}, Costs less than_ brooms. 
peer half profit. Harper, 205 Third St., Fairfield, 








= highest quality, best grade, 
Hone best ever. Prices sent. T. 
Bartlett, Texas, 


new, 


wr iClassified ads. continued on next page) 
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CONTEST-Proven 


Facts for Poultrymen 


10 Pratt bred pens first or near it 
in 8 National Egg Laying Contests 
conclusively prove Pratt Recom- 
mendations by their records. 


THE TREND OF THE MARKETS 


HE following figures show for each product named the prices a week ago, 
a month ago, a year ago, and the average pre-war (1910-1914) prices. New 
- York prices are used for cotton, Georgia prices for peanuts, and standard 
Chicago prices for other products listed :— 
Pre-war 
Last Week Month Ago Year Ago (1910-14: 
$0.1890 $0.1930 $0.2190 


Deanuts, No. 1 Spanish, shelled, t.. 
Potatoes, cwt. 


‘Cotton, spot middling, fb. 
Ss 
Hoy! average, cwt. 





tg medium, native, cwt. ....... 13.69 


gs, fresh firsts, doz 
ape live, 1b. 
ee Oe, a eee 
Wheat, No. 2 red winter, bu. ...... 
orn, No. 2 mixed, bu. ............ 
meats, No. 2 white, bu. ............. 
» > Hay, No. 1 timothy, ton 
ie * Wisconsin Cobblers. 


06%, 
1.05 *1.27% 


29 27% 
47 47 46 ‘2814 
1.46% 


06% 06% 
1.62% 
10.85 
10.50 
33% 
20% 


12.25 
13.55 
324, 31% 
13% 


1.00% 
66% 
39% 

17.40 


1.36% 1.31% 
1.03% 9514 

‘414 ‘5104 
22.00 17.50 


a“ 


_ New York cotton futures (last week), 18.91c. 


The following figures show for the years indicated the number of cotton 
les in active operation during August, and consumption and exports of 


"cotton during August of each year:— 


+ Spindles in operation (in millions) 
Con 


msumption by domestic mills. (in thousands 


of bales) 
Exports (in thousands of bales) 


1928 1927 1926 1925 1924 
28 32 31 29 


501 451 
385 313 


357 
272 


527 
253 


635 
322 











1 A THOUGHT ‘FOR TOBACCO | 
| AND COTTON FARMERS 


2 -\NE of the greatest needs of agricul- 

‘ ture today is an intelligent public 

S opinion among the farmers themselves 

arding their great problems, Too 
many farmers feel that they know so lit- 

‘about. the factors influencing crop 
Prices that they do not know what poli- 
(ies are justified or what policies they 
should support. 
“Would not our tobacco farmers be in 
Much better position to get relief now if 

tobacco growers had the sort of defi- 

/ nite, authentic information The Progres- 
» give Farmer is printing each week? And 
~ would not all cotton farmers be more 
likely to join in a movement for market- 
ing cotton slowly if they realized that 

~ the Department of Agriculture’s own 
plan for forecasting prices shows that 

~ we ought to get: about 22 cents for this 

; year’s crop? 

; Th view of all these facts is it not to 
your own interest to get neighbors and 
friends to read The Progressive Farmer? 
Tt can still be had at the astonishingly 
Tow rate of two years for $l—and we 
Shall be glad to give you six months’ 

) credit on your own subscription for ev- 

© ery $1 in new subscriptions you send us. 








| | RADIO ENTERTAINMENT FOR | 
YOUR NOON HOUR 


ROADCASTING of § agricultural 
‘ programs on a nation-wide scale be- 
Sgan Tuesday, October 2, with inaugura- 
tion by Montgomery Ward and Company 
Of its “Farm and Home Hour,” over 
Stations associated with the National 
"Broadcasting Co. “Farm and Home 
-Hour” will go on the air daily except 
© saturday and Sunday at 12 o’clock Cen- 
pial standard time. “To help the farmer 
"Make money, to make his home happier, 
@ to make his noontime more enjoyable 
ough the medium of music and enter- 
iment,” is the aim of the company in 
dertaking the service. Special fea- 
for women and for boys and girls 
will be presented from time to time. 





J 








000 POUNDS OF VETCH FOR| 
NANCY HART | 


‘ J 
SQORTY-TWO farmers have attended 
™ the evening class on soil improve- 
ment given at Nancy Hart Consolidated 
pchool. At a meeting held on Sept. 7, 

order was placed for 3,400 pounds of 

th and Austrian winter peas. Many 


i 





more orders have been received since 
that time. The farmers of this com- 
munity will sow more than 5,000 pounds 
of winter legume seed this fall. Some of 
the men have been sowing winter leg- 
umes for several years and are convinced 
of their value in improving the soil and 
increasing the yield and profits of crops 
that follow on the land. 

The meetings of this group have been 
very interesting. The first time we spent 
the entire time raising questions about 
soil improving and winter legumes. The 
next time we got together we began to 
discuss answers to the questions that had 
been raised at the previous meeting. 
Next time we plan to have a demonstra- 
tion in inoculating and sowing. This 
will be held on the farm of a man who 
has had experience. The meeting will 
be held at the time he is actually sow- 
ing his fields. In this way we think it 
will be very much worth while. 

E. H. THOMAS, 

Nancy Hart School, Hartwell, Ga. 





| WHAT FARMERS WANT TO | 
| KNOW | 


J 





Storing Onions for Winter Use 

“I have cured several bushels of on- 
ions and am asking how to keep them 
through the winter.” Sort thoroughly, 
removing all that have even the appear- 
ance of decay, dry, and store in a dark, 
dry, ventilated room where the tempera- 
ture will not go below 34 degrees. 


Fighting the Cabbage Bug 

“Straight calciwm arsenate used so ef- 
fectively on cotton boll weevils has no 
effect on the red and black bugs that suck 
my cabbage and make them shrivel and 
die. What can I do?” Farmers’ Bulle- 
tin No. 1061 gives full instructions for 
fighting this bug, one of the hardest pests 
to conquer that we have. The above 
bulletin is free for the asking. Just write 
a card to the Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., and ask for a copy. 


Sure Remedy for Ants in Colonies 

“Please tell me how to kill ants that 
live in holes in the ground and have big 
nests.” These are quick and sure reme- 
dies: (1) Punch a 6-inch hole in the 
nest and pourinto it a tablespoonful of 
disulphide of carbon, or (2) make the 
hole as above and pour into it three or 
four tablespoonfuls of a solution made 
by dissolving one ounce of potassium 
cyanide (or sodium cyanide) in one 
gallon of water, or (3) treat each ant 
hill in the same manner that Mr. Niven 
recommends for peach tree borers on 
page 7 of The Progressive Farmer for 
September 8, 1928. 





See your dealer. 
need write us. 
lb. sizes. 





Speed Up Molting! 


Help hens back to laying. Regulating supplies extra 
minerals like sulphur to help build new feathers. 
Also vegetable tonics, to take up molting strain. 


If he does not carry the size you 
Supplied in 100, 50, 25, 12, and 4% 





Poultry Regulator 


$7 years of success and jair dealing behind the 


money bac 


PRATT FOOD CO., 


k guarantee of any Pratt Remedy 


Philadelphia, Pa. 











a FREE TRIAL « 


AFTER TRIAL 


Getrn L NS 
BLUE STEE 
WE WANT YouTO SEE AND TRY THIS FINE >: ) 


A TRIAL COSTS YOU NOTHING. Trico of saase and chrep oudeced tS, 
If you don’t want it returnto us, The strop 
coal not bay a beter quality razor and stro fr $5.80. Try 


t free. 
UPACTURING COMPANY. Ul UNION CITY, GA. 


to buy razor send us $1.95. 

Dixie razors. You 

for yourself. If you buy it, st 
DIXIE MANU 


After trial if you want 
made by us Zell for 
the razor—then 





Send razor on consignment for 10 days free trial as per offer above, (7) 


Name. 





P. O, 


Bee FP, Divcccnsccecce TIGR nso ce<csscee 














~ PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 
CERTIFIED CHICKS 


From 200 Egg Ccckerels; bloodtested, Leading varieties; 
prices within reach of all. South’s Largest Procucers of 
Certified Chicks. Live delivery; postpaid, Catalog Free. 
DIXIE POULTRY FARMS, Bex {2, Brenham, Texas 


CHICKS. C0 0.D. boo the chicka: 


Iso 8 
pit eye coe nd ts —— 

erence. Phoenix National Bank na wee Rats 

KENTUCKY HATCHERY ,25°W. 4th. St., Lexington, Ky. 


DRUMM'S SOVEREIGN STRAINS 


C.0.D. CHICKS—Barron or Tancred Leghorns, Parks’ 
Rocks, White Rocks, Rucker Reds, Byers’ Orpingtons, 
Fishel Wyandottes. Catalogue free. 


DRUMM EGG FARMS, HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


Chicks, Pullets, Cockerels 


Order famous Riverside chicks now for broilers and 
early spring layers. Write for new illustrated price list 
of chicks, pullets, cockerels. 

Riverside Hateheries, R.F.D. 4-B, Knoxville, 























Tenn. 








PUREBRED POULTRY 


WHITE LEGHORN HENS AND MALES 
Now half ~ Thousands of laying pullets. Also uss 
ing eggs. ed, pedigreed foundation stock, egg 
bred 28 years. Winners at 20 md contests. Catalog and 
special price bulletin wigs I ship 204 and —— 
satisfaction. EORGE B. FERRI 

930" Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 


PARAL ALA ALALS 





Nee eee 


Registered Jersey Cattle 


Milking cows and bred heifers y & Noble 
and Raleigh breeding. 
HARRIS HATCHERIES, PELHAM, GA. 





Farmers’ Exchange 


AGENTS WANTED 


Three guaranteed Honeymoon Dresses $1.50. Beats 
store prices. $15 up daily easy. Beautiful outfit free. 
Clifford-Crosby, Dept. D502, 431 W. Superior, Chicago. 

Agents.—We start you in business and help you suc~ 
one. No capital or experience needed. Spare or full 
tim You can tarn $50-$100 weekly. Write Madison 
Industries, 560 Broadway, New York. 

Agents $240 month. Sell Silk Hosiery guaranteed 
7 months. We furnish auto. Samples furnished. Free 
silk hosiery for your own use. Write today; state size 
of hose worn. Betterknit Hosiery Co., Silk 2637, Green- 
field, Ohio. 

Don’t seli for others. 
your own products. Toilet 
clalties, etc. 500% profit. 
National Scientific Laboratories, 
mond, Va. 

A paying position open to representative of char- 
acter. Take orders Shoes-Hosiery direct to wearer. 
Good income. Permanent. Write now for free book, 
“Getting Ahead.’’ Tanners Shoe Mfg, Co., 30610 C 
St., Boston, Mass. 


Sell beautiful ‘‘Style Tailored’’ Shirts, Pajamas, 
Lumber Jackets and Neckties direct to wearer at factory 
prices. Many beginners earn $50 first week in spare 
time, $100 weekly full time easy. Selling outfit free. 
Howard Shirts, 1213 Vanburen, Factory 31, Chicago. 


Big pay every day, showing Nimrod’s all-year sellers. 
Dress, Work and Flannel Shirts, Overalis, 
Sweaters, Underwear, Pajamas, Leather Coats, 
jacks,. Playsuits, etc. Experience unnecessary. 
outfit free. Nimrod Co., Dept. 17, 4922-28 Lincoln 
Ave., Chicago. 

Agents.—$13.80 daily 
will do. Introduce 12 months guaranteed Hosiery. 
styles, 39 colors for men, women, children. ‘“‘Sil 
the Top’’ Ladies’ Hose; Men’s Fancies. No capital or 
experience needed. We furnish samples. Silk hose 
for your own use free. New plan. Macochee Company, 
Park 29024, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Wanted.—500 dissatisfied white farmers and sons to 
stop renting and begin retailing Rawleigh’s good health 
products to consumers. Start your own business. Make 
from $125 to $400 a month or more clear profit, Be 
your own boss. No selling experience required. We 
supply everything—products, service methods, sales and 
advertising literature. Large sales mean big profits 
first day. Sales increase every month. 
around. est prices. 

Rawleigh methods get the 
For particulars write W. T. 
J-15 PGF., Memphis, Tenn, 
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Employ agents yourself, 
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Have you tried itAF TER SHAVING 2 
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exhilarates 
protects 


cools 


At! ER your next shave, 
douse Listerine on the face 


full strength. } 


What a nice reaction. Cool- 
ing! A new sense of vigor and 
freshness. Amazing stimulation 
for tired skin. And all the 
usual smarting and burning gone 
at once. Also you have the 
satisfaction of knowing that the 
antiseptic essential oils of Lis- 
terine are enemies of infection. 


} 


One trial of Listerine this 
way will win you. Why not 
today! Lambert Pharmacal Co., 

St. Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 





Have you tried 
the new Listerine 


Shaving Cream? 


Cools your skin while you 
shave and keeps it cool after- 
ward, An outstanding shav- 
ing cream in every respect. 
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